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** Un sonnet demande un plan comme an potaae dpiqne, 
et ce qn'il y a de plus difficile a composer, en podsie comme 
en peinture, c'est une figure seule." 

Theophile Gautibr. 
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It is not proposed here to enter into the vexed question 
of the sonnet's origin. The matter often and learnedly 
treated still offers scope for conjecture and research, 
though it may be doubted whether the theory which 
would attribute it like other ingenious and complicated 
forms of verse to Provencal invention can ever be 
more than a pious opinion, permissible to French 
sentiment. The early Italian poets believed their art 
to have been derived from Sicily, and modern writers 
have attempted to trace .it thence a step further bac|[ 
to the Arabs, by whom the island was occupied in the 
tenth century. It. is to the Italians at any r^te that 
the sonnet owes it3^ consecration as. a literary fo^pi. 
In Italy it had been practised wi^h, assiduity and 
precision for several generations ;be(qre Pe^arch, and 
its use by Dante would J^ave secured- its imri^ortality. 
But it is ip reality to one poet alone that its universal 
currency i^ due. The father and patron of all y 
spnneteers is Francesco Petiarca, and 'hither as to 
their fountain ' .they, have riepaired. ev^ since. In 
the soni^t Petrai^ fi>Mnd) ready ,to his h^nd an in- 
strument -vhich exactly suited his genius. During a 
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long course of years he worked with unremitting care 
and conscience to perfect it. His reward was that 
his sonnets have been the admiration and study of 
generations of poets. 

It has been doubted whcthet such a thing as a 
perfect sonnet is possible. A seventeenth century 
poet, GodeaUy Bishop of Vence, declared that the 
reign of the sonnet was not of this world, and that 
to make one without fault would pass the wit of 
man; and it may be remeiiibered how Boikau con- 
cludes his exceedingly clever verse definition of a 
sonnet : 

Un sonnet sans d^faut vaut seul un long poeme. 
Mais en vain mille auteurs y pensent arriver, 
Et cet heureux ph^nix est encxjre k trouver . . . 
Pour enfermer son sens dans la borne prescrite 
La mesure est toujours trop longue ou trop petite. 

Petrarch we may believe would have been as ready as 
his minutest commentators to recognise flaWB in his 
most finished compositions. From the very curious 
annotations of his MSS. we know what prodigious 
pains he took, how constant, how searching was his 
self-criticism. He devoted Friday, as a day of fasting 
and penitence, to the task of revision, aiid he would 
return to the same piece, the same line, at long inter* 
vals of time, till he had satisfied himself that his idea 
had received the most harmonious, moving, and ap- 
propriate expression. By the common consent of the 
ages he has come as near to the impossible perfection 
as it is given to mortal sonneteer to do. The sonnet 
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k sometimes spoken of as a difficult form. It is not 
so much difficult as exacting. It is periloiialy eAy 
even in English^ doubly so in Italian, to write bad 
sonnets ; the strictness of the construction, the i^re* 
scription of length and rhynies, solicit, prompt, support 
the poetaster. What is difficult is to preserve the 
perfect balance between the form and the content, 
which the sonnet above all demands ; to give the 
sense at once of inevitable law and absolute freedom, A 
of probity and choice ; so that l^e reader, if he \i\its / 
to dwell for a moment on one aspect rather than the 
other, may rest content with that, but may also taste the 
complex satisfaction of their reconciliation. Neither 
one nor the other must be allowed to get the upper 
hand. The misfortune is that one or the Other almost 
always does. With poets of Latin race, in whom the 
classical tradition is more innate and binding, it is 
more apt to be the one ; with English poets the other. 
In Petrarch's sonnets, or the best of them, this 
proportion and harmony are admirably achieved. 
The distinction, charm and pathos of their thought^ 
and expression is matched by the clarity and precision, [ 
the almost * geometrical beauty,' of their form. The 
wrought cup, ' by all the Muses filed,' brims but does 
not spill. These poems have a gravity aild maturity 
of tone by which the average French and English 
imitations seem timid, insipid, insincere, puerile. 
And their technical perfection gives to the others 
an air almost of improvisation. ^Sometimes no doubt 
in Petrarch the workmanship surpasses the materia]. 



though difierences of time, race, manner ^nd filing 
pjy^y tvl^ggerate thU effect for m^ and the extravagances 
of his foUawers hav^ reflected on the nutter. Tho^ 
.. v^)io come to Petrarch from the Petrarchisti are 3ur- 
j^lkiaed to find how much more seripp and hum^e, 
even how much less monotonous and mannered he is 
than they. The transcendent prestige of great works 
of art often creates^ a confusion between their essential 
and acqidental elelH^nts. In this case the art and the 
special subject-matte^ad been so consummately fitted 
together that admirers accepted the infallibility of 
both, and imagined an echo of * poor Petrarch's long- 
deceased woes ' t;h# only proper argument for sonnet- 
ing. The Tudor and Valois poets were *for the 
numbers that Petrarch flowed in ' and nothing else ; 
they would have deemed it unorthodox that their 
' amours in quatorzains ' should do aught but pine, 
a nusunderstanding productive of much tedium. That 
the sonnet need not inevitably reflect a blighted passion 
or even a ' mood of love ' at all, but that any other 
single poetical motive, or 'lonely feeling' in Cole- 
ridge's phrase, will do as well, — ^for example one of 
vigprous hatred an4 indignation, they might have 
learned &om Petrarch's pwn example in his denun- 
ciatory sonnets on the Court at Avignom \ With few 
exceptions, however, such as Surrey's fine rhetorical 
sonnet on Sardanapalus (written perhaps with an eye 
on his sovereign liege Hen^y VIII.)y spnnets on stock 
thc^mes like Sleep and Lust, and dedicatory sonnets to 
patrons, the earlier English poe^ ran in a rut of 
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ImagiDAry frustration. Their mUtresyes are 9II i^-/ 
accessible as Laura, their burthen is for ev^r that c^fj 
Sidney : \ 

And, ah, what hope that hope should once see day 
When Cupid is sworn page to Chastity ? 



II 



Whbn at the beginning of the ^xteenth century the 
movement of the Renaissance reached the northern 
nationSp. they turned to Italy, the precursor and dis- 
coverer, the home of an art and beauty hitherto 
undreamt of, with, filial homage. Italian literature 
imposed a sanction and authority next to that of 
antiquity itself. Dante, the supreme poet of the 
mediaeval worl4y could not be expected to appeal to 
a generation athirst &>t the new wine of humanism, 
but Petr^ch was accepted as a classic. Rojisard, Du 
Bellay and the other learned poets of France studied 
him as they did Homer, Virgil and Qvid. He apid 
the later Italian sonneteers were imitated with ostenta- 
tious zeal.^ in the first book which cpntf^ins Ex^lish 
sonnets^ Totters Miscellany (1557)9 published under 
Queen Mary, but mostly written under Henry VIII., 



^ For an account qif the sonnet in France 4^^i^S ^^^ sixteenth 
century, see Mr. Sidney Lee's Life of Shakespearet p. 442 ; and 
fior the influence of French sonnet-writers on the Elisabethans, 
the same work, p. loi. Prof. Saintsbury states that Wyat 
adapts from Mellin de Saint-Gelais, the earliest French sonneteer 
{circa i^jfi) {Earlier Renaissance ^ p. 181). 
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' Petrarch, Head and Prince of Poets all ' is apostro- 
phised* with a desperate devotion : 

Well may we seek but find not how or whence 
So rare a gift with thee did rise and fall . . . 
But there was never Laura more than one 
And her had Petrarch for his paragon. 

Most of the sonnets by Wyat and Surrey in that 
volume are either translations or adaptations from the 
Italian poet, whom they copied like their French 
contemporaries of the Pleiad, at first hand, as they 
did not enjoy the facility which befell the English 
poets of the next generation of borrowing wholesale 
through the French. Moreover Surrey and Wyat 
were both of them scholars and linguists as well as 
men df the court and the world, and Wyat had him- 
self travelkd in Italy. /They were conscious pioneers, 
Ian'xioui above all to reinforce and reform native verse 
with the aid of the best models^ *They greatly 
polished bur rude and homely manner of vul^ poesy 
firom that it had been before, and for that cause may 
ju^ly be said tii^e first reformers of our English metre 
and style.' ^ But their art is in the making, their 
linguagfe, rhymes and rhythm are transitional, and 
theii^ influence, which was immense, far greater than 
their achievement, interesting though that be. 

Wyat's quality comes out more in his songs than in 
his sonnets. These are for the most part in fairly strict 
Petrarchan form, except that they end with a couplet, 

^Arf of English Poe.He, 1589 (attributed to George Putten- 
ham). 
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an effisct diicoaraged' hy .tke* Italitns, though it is 
knmd:. Petraich scarcely nses it at all, and ^ only 
when there are bat two rhymes in the sestet^ < Surrey, 
who was more the . disciple . than the friend of Wyat 
and considerably younger, showed greater initiative. 
H5teyen HrrnrtoH frnm the amnrouff conygptibn 9 and 
he made ^^^^j^JM rypfir*"^'*!^ W ^^^"^ ■ ^Some of Ms 
sonnets are written in two rhymes throughout, a Ibdrm 
as monotonous as it is evidently difficult; He-doe^ 
not always observe a pause in the sense after the octave, I 
even making an enjatnbement httweitn the eighth and* 
ninth lines, in this anticipating Milton's heresy. 
But his most important innovation was what we may^ 
call (for convenience' sake) the Shakespearean type of 
sonnet, of which he was perhaps the inventor. This ) 
fbrm offered obvious advantages to poets strug^ing ; 
with other difficulties of expression, and was readily 
adopted., iin 1575 we find George Gascoyne in < his 
Posies speaking of it as the usual fbrm : ^ Some 
think ' that all Poems (being short) may be called 
Sonnets, . . J 'but yet I can best 'allow to call those 
Sonniets which are' of fourteen lines, every Hne con- 
taining ten syllables. The >first twelve do rhyme' in 
staves of four lines by cross metre,, and the last two 
rhyming together, do conclude the whole;' Ft seems 
therefore to have become recognised as the normal 
English type,< and was used without misgiving by 
native sonneteers, espedaUy those (perhaps) who were 



-, (• ■ 



^ E,g»^t vSonn. bciii, ' Quai^lo giugn« per gli occhi '. ■ The 
rhymes rah CDD; DCC. 
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not gTQBt fbreigit Bdkokifs. The jnone learned poots 
wrote at any rate sometimes in fistrictelt sckemefli, 
approathing the Italian. E^ren they, howeiver, codild 
scarciely consent to forego the^ conclading couplet, 
which seems ta iiave had an invincible, attraction ^ for 
aH the Elicabethans and which no donfot reacted 6h 
tltieir treatment. The sonnets chosen in this little 
voteme mil give > some idea- of the diiFerent types, 
among' Which there is more variety than is perhaps 
generally sufiposed. 

■ - ■ ■ III - ' ■■■ 

SfiiNSER began with sonnets in blank irerse ; he>th«i 
went on to the * Shakespearean ' foirm, and finally 
settled on that of the *■ Amoretti,' ; i^,^ three Iquatraans 
interlinked by means of a common rhyine, with of 
oeorte a concluding couplet. This appears to be his 
own invention — not a happy one. It is as difficultias 
tke: fivft-rhymed Pe&arckan 'type, 'without either its 
concentration or its variety. It looks as though 

/^'Spemer, feeling the attractioii of b6th 'the Italian and 
( the English types^ had attempted to combine the two 

^ What he really did was to lose tke> advantages, of both. 
' Sidneytises a variety of e»perimentSitf^six»foQt line s ;. 
strict Pgjrarchansdheme ; the same with ^nal coiiplct ; 
and thisrABAirABAB, CCIK ?ED, a form of much 
greater charm than Spenser's stanza ; and another 
kindred scheme, ABAfi, BABA, CPCt>EE ; and 
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otKers as w^ll. It may b e' bbsefVed tiiat he mafto 
the tbrraal pauses care^nlly^ in the sestet panntigifi 
tKeTESOii^ not at tMt fotirth (as Skakespearelfndl 
moir'Elizabethans do), even when he ends with a 
couplet. On the beauty and charm, the colour anew 
music, the height and depth of tone of Sidney's sonnets 
it is needless to dwell ; what one would rather call 
attention to is the technical excellence, which no less 
distinguishes him " from His conteinpbraries. Sidney 
had a much truer feeling for the character of the sonnet- 
f<Jri£,and~1ii8 poems halfe""!' ttnttya ud ine v itabi l ity uf ] 
e!r<^, an ait of 'having been cast at one jet^ which in / 
no other Elizabethan sonnets but Shakespeare's do we 
find, except In isc^ated mstances, like the beaudlol 
sonnet attributed to Sylvester (p. 55), or Drayton's 
great sonnet of parting (p. 51). Drayton imitated 
successively' Daniel, Spenser, Sidney, from Iwhom he 
learned freedom and spontaneity of movement, and 
lastly (as I think Professor Beaching has ^srufficiendy 
sho^v^) Shakespeare, though the printing of e^en 
kis Is^er sonnets ^ pr^ccdded that of Shakespeare'^.* 
Many of these had of course been long current 'in 
MS., as we know jfrom Mieres's kllusion in 159^, and 
ffom the fkift that two wejte (piratically printed by 
Jftgg^rd^ in 1599 in the Pusiimate Pi^m. DiaytosiX 
t(i^ both the Spenserian and the Shakespeai^n forttaj 



1 ^hfe tevised Idea's Mirrour doftt^nhig fifty-nine sonnets in 
«a99 (vitftiiatelyvaiigiifiented^o »ity*thr9t & x6x9» when ' Since 
there's no help* was first printed). 

21609. 
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but not the Italian. Daniel- uses all thre e, 
sonneti are often beautiATl in detail/with smgle 
of rare poetical quality, like tlie address to ApoU 

O clear-eyed rector of the holy hill, 

or 

You blinded souls whom Youth and Error lead , 
You outcast eaglets, dazzled with your sun i 

or, where the lover compares himself to Actaeon, 

My thoughts like hounds pursue me to my death, 

which is. a curious though perhaps accidental ani 
tion of a line in Shelley's Adonaiu ^ut their Ix 
are rather too detachable ; the general effect is som 
pieioemeal, suggesting accretion rather than fusipi 
the movement is a little languid. Daniel appe 
have been one of the poets who conveyed most 
from the French. His admired sonnet on Sle< 
42) contains adaptations, as Mr. Sidney ^ Lee 
us, 6t>m three French sonneteers, and another s 
(^I ohce may see,' p. 39) is an almost literal 
latioB &om Desportes (i 546-1606), to whom ] 
>wes most. 

The sonnets of Henry Constable , enjoyed a 
i^ogue in their own time. His * Diana ' 
throu^ as many as four editions between 1 59; 
1604. These are 'amours in quatorzains' 
Franco-Italian convention. His sixteen *' Sp 
Sonnets to the Honour of God and His Saints ' 
justly valued higher by the poet himself ; they 
circulated only in MS., chiefly no doubt amoi 
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feilow-CatholicSy and were first printed in 1815.^ 
Some of these have perhaps hardly received the recog- 
nition they deserve. Both devotionally and poetically 
they ring true, though the note of devout imagination 
which they strike is not, like that of the religious 
poets of the next generation, subtle and sentimental, 
but rather romantic and chivalrous. The invocation 
to St. Margaret : 

Behold my soul, shut in my body's jail 
The which the drake of Hell gapes to devour : 
Teach me, O Virgin, how thou didst prevail ?— 

Virginity, thou sayest, wras all thy aid. 
Give me then purity instead of power, 
A^d let ray soul, Maid chaste, pass for a maid, 

the sonnet on St. John Baptist (not in this book), and 
those on St. Michael, St. Catherine, and SS. Peter and 
Paul have nobility of accent and a fine grave cadence. 
They are written, like all the sonnets of Constable, in 
the Italian form (sometimes with couplet-ending), 
which is that used by Ben Jonson and Donne, and 
preferred by Drummond. 



IV 

It is noteworthy that all Shakespeare's sonnets are \ 

written in the English form inaugurated by Surrey. ] 

It used to be the custom to speak of this form as so / 
manifestly inferior as at any rate to need apology. 

* By Thomas Park, Heliconian vol. ii. 
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Mr. Mark Pattison, whose analysis of the Italian form 
is probably the most complete and carefiil in English, 
even denied to the Shakespearean the name of sonnet 
altogether.^ He argued that Shakespeare sinned 
through ignorance : ' As in the substance of his verse 
he fell in with the reigning fashion of ingenious dis- 
tortions, so in the form of the sonnet he adopted the 
metrical arrangement of Daniel, without any suspicion 
that there existed a better type '. Now this is quite 
fantastic. Whether Shakespeare could read Italian and 
French may still be disputed, though it is tolerably 
certain that he had a working acquaintance with them 
both.^ He may or may not have read Petrarch and 
Desportes ; certainly he did not borrow wholesale in 
the finhion of contemporaries. He must at any rate 
have been perfectly familiar with the Italian type of 
the sonnet in the work of his fellow-countrymen. 
Daniel himself from whom Shakespeare is alleged t6 
have borrowed, sometimes uses it, and, as we have 
seen, Wyat, Surrey, Sidney arid Constable do too. It 
is impossible to suppose that Shakespeare was not alive 
to its merits, its more organic and symmetrical efiect, 
its greater concision, unity and finish. It could not 
have been ignorance or accident (as it might have 
been with lesser men like Barnes or Griffin) which 

1 In his Introduction to Milton's Sonnets ^ i'883. 

^ ' Several of the books in French and Italian whence Shakes- 
peare derived the plots of his dramas . . . were not accessible 
to him in English translations ; and on more general grounds 
the theory of his ignorance is adequately confuted ' (Lee's Life, 

P- is)- 
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prevented the greate$t of English sonneteers {h>m 
using what he mast have recognised to be the ideally 
more perfect ferm. The only explanation seems to be 
that he considered the ^>nn evolved by Surrey and 
other English poets to have on the vtrhole fbr English 
practice the advantage. He judged, as we may believe, 
that the classic symmetry of the Petrarchan sonnet was 
in English too difficult of attainment, that it cramped 
invention and imposed too many sacrifices and con- 
cessions ; and that the artistic end could better be 
achieved in the infinrior medium. And indeed, as a 
matter of fiict, he gets nearer to the Petrarchan qu^ity 
than any other sonneteer in the dignity, sweetness, 
variety and freedom of his efiects. We may wish that 
he had experimented, were it even once or twice, in 
the Italian form ; that he haa altogether denied us 
this satiffkctioii is not without significance^ 

The choice and the practice of Shakespeare certainly 
need no critical apology, even were they not curiously 
confirmed by those of Keats, whose earlier sonnets 
were mostly written in the Italian form, but all his 
latest, as Mr. Robert Bridges notes, in the Shakes- 
pearean.^ 

The hct is, though we may hesitate to admit it, 
that an English sonnet on the Petrarchan model 
appfioockes almost too closely to the poetry of pure 



^ Keats, A Critical Essay , 1895. There seems reason to be- 
lieve that the experience of Mr. Bridges himself, whose sonnets 
in both forms are the most accompUshed written in our own day, 
led him to a like conclusiofi. 
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ingenuity, to which the tonnet properly speaking does 
not belojigy and whose appearances it should sedulously 
avoid^ The .rhymes of the sonnet ought not to seem 
^oever, forced or even too much unexpected. On the 
i^ther hand of course they should not be trite or feeble, 
vlt should suggest neither difficulty nor &cility. Now 
if we examine dispassionately even the best English 
sonnets of Italian fbrm, we shall find, I think, that 
they constantly fkll short of the technical finish which 
alone would satisfy an Italian ear. To fulfil that test, 
the rhymes should never seem expletive ; they should 
not repeat the same consonants or the same assonants 
at too dose intervals ; they should not be weak, 
commonplace or imperfect. The structure should be 
defined by pauses of the sense at the proper intervals ; 
more especially the pause at the end of the second 
quatrain should be well marked. 'The neglect of 
this articulation is more detrimental to the construc- 
tion of the sonnet than any other violation of its 
laws.' ^ There are other counsels of perfection which 
need not be added. How many of the most admired 
sonnets in our anthologies would satisfy those already 
cited? 

* If there be one kind of composition more difficult 
and artificial than another/ says Coleridge,^ * it is 
an English sonnet on the Italian model.' According 
to him, the Italian rules as to rhyme originate in a 



^ Mark Pattison, op, cit,,^ 31. 

2 Poems, 1797, Introduction to Sonnets. 
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defbct of that language^ a sameiless in the final sound > 
of its words. * That rule therefore which the Italians, 
have established of exactly f6ur different sounds in th^ 
sonnet, seems to have arisen from their wish to hav 
as tnany^ not from any dread of finding more, B 
surely it is ridiculous to make the defect of a foreig 
language a reason for our not availing ourselves of onl 
of the marked excellences of our own.' This argu 
ment which might have led Coleridge to write in th( 
wdl-established English form, only resulted in his 
producing illegitimate and capricious variations on the 
Italian type, as did Lamb, Shelley, Byron and so many 
others. Some of the greatest English poets have made 
the worst sonnets ; not so much on account of the real 
difficulty of the task, as because, like true Englishmen, 
they wanted to do contradictory things at the same 
time, use a traditional convention and also break it. 
Yet, it may be argued, they produced excellent poems, 
while neglecting the conventions. The rules then are 
naught ? Not so, if the poem is to be counted a sonnet 
at all. * It is not merely the number of the verses ; it 
is also their arrangement as to rhymes, — an arrangement 
leading the ear to expect a prescribed sequence and 
then satisfying that expectation, which entitles a poem 
of fourteen verses to be called a sonnet.' ^ We have to 
reckon not only with the difficulty of the rhymes, but 
also with the recalcitrancy of the English genius to 
formal precision. A sonnet is no sonnet unless it 

1 Theodore Watts- Ehinton, Enc, Brit,, Art. ' Sonnet '. 
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keep the rules. In English ^en it is advisable that 
the rules should be as simple aa possible ; but they 
must be kept. Now the Shakespearean form answers 
these requirements exactly. It is simple and intel- 
ligible ; it has for it tradition and overwhelming 
authority ; it has a rhythm, movement, and character 
essentially national, being founded, as Mr. George 
Wyndham notes, 'on English metres of alternating 
rhymes, with a final couplet copied by Chaucer from 
the French two centuries before ' ^ Surrey's invention. 
One word more may be said as to the final couplet. 
There is no doubt that to an ear attuned to the Italian 
scheme, this is a disturbing element. It has an over- 
emphatic and epigrammatic effect. It has also this 
result, at any rate in most Elizabethan writing, that 
the most marked rhythmical break comes at the end 
of the three quatrains, at the twelfth instead of as 
in the Italian at the eighth line. Nevertheless the 
couplet has great expressive character, and it sums 
up the situation or feeling in a way that no other 
form could do : 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over 
From death to life thou mig^tst him yet recover 

and 

If this be error and upon me proved 
I never writ and no man ever loved. 

Keats, following certain elder examples, when he uses 



iG. Wyndham, Poems of. Shakespeare, 1898, Introduction, 
p. cvii. 
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the Elizabethan form runs on the sense from the third 
stanza into the couplet ; but it would aeem really 
more in consonance with the genius of the form 
frankly to make the pause at the twelfth line, and 
this Shakespeare, I think, always does. In a Ihort 
poem like a sonnet, everything which (other qualities 
being retained) tends to strengthen the impression 
of formal precision is so -much gained; 



Drummond of Hawthornden was the last as he was 
one of the most prolific of the sonneteers of the 
later Elizabethan generation. He was a leisured and 
scholarly poet, and much of his work is derivative 
from the Italians, not only Petrarch but also the 
sixteenth century writers, Bembo, Guarini, Tasso, 
Marino, Sannazaro. But his sonnets have a pensive 
and sympathetic charm which are of his own tempera- 
ment, and they maintain a constant and honourable 
level of thought and expression. If they seldom rise 
beyond a certain point, they never sink below it. lit* 
his choice of subjects there is considerable scope ; 
many of his sonnets are not love-poems but reflections 
on philosophic and religious themes, and in these 
perhaps he is seen in his best and most distinctive 
light. William Browne of Tavistock wrote one or 
two pretty and graceful sonnets in the Shakespearean 
form which arc almost too purely lyrical ; and the 
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border-line is quite overstepped l^ Habington and 
Herrick, whose fourteen-verse poems in couplets are 
inserted here rather fbr their curiosity than because 
tkey .can in any strictness be reckoned sonnets, 
^v^^'^ilton rescued the sonnet from this degradation, 
{ restored it to the Italian form, at any rate as regards 
\rhymes, and turned it to other uses. In a letter to a 
friend he introduced his second sonnet (^ On Having 
Arrived at the Age of Twenty-three') as * A Petrarchian 
Stanza ' ; but it is only the first and the last ^ of his 
English sonnets that are written in the Petrarchan 
key. Many of his sonnets, as Mr. Bridges has pointed 
out,^ are expressly designed to do the work of the 
Horatian ode, and they must mostly be referred either 
to the odic or the satiric form. 

It is not easy to overpraise Milton's sonnets, but it 
is possible to praise them in the wrong way. When 
we are told, as we are by Mr. Mark Pattison in the 
valuable and learned edition to which reference has 
been already made, that Milton found the sonnet 
wholly enslaved to a single theme, that of unsuccessful 
. love, and that he alone emancipated it, we are forced 
to own that the statement needs qualification. Other 
poets, even in England, had sometimes, as we have 
already seen, written addresses, dedications, religious 
and meditative or occasional poems in sonnet form ; 
and among the Italians, whom Milton studied and fre- 
quented, they were customary. Something aj^roaching 

^ Cp. Petrarch, Sonn. cxcii. (ai2). 
^ Essay on /Ceais. 
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the special Miltdnic sonnet-ode may be found in 
sonnets like Tasso's to Signor Olivo Antiqaario. On 
the other hand we may note that of Milton's twenty- 
fbur sonnets seven are in a * mood of love,' though it 
is true that five of these are in a foreign language. 
Nor need we in any case count the subject either for 
or against them. Again, to say, as the same distin- 
guished critic does, that Milton replaced the ^ elaborate 
artifice ' of the Elizabethan sonnet by a * manly 
straightforwardness' as of a 'man speaking to us, 
not an artist attitudinising to please us/ is perhaps a 
rather confusing way of putting it ; for where in the 
whole range of letters is a more deeply and proudly 
self-<:onscious artist than Milton to be found ? By 
the side of his deliberate and consummate art the 
naive affectation of the Elizabethans may be counted 
childsplay. * Pour bien juger la preciosity, il faut la 
rcgarder comme une discipline imposee 4 de fortes 
natures, pleines encore de s^ve et de fougue, grossi^res, 
brutales.' ^ T he style of Milton is noble, stately, 
allusive, subtle — sincere and manly, if you will, but 
certainly neither straightforward nor colloquiar even 
in his ionhets/ariSr tolTccIamT him as a^pIaiiT dealer 
leemTTrnnttrl^arlbfm of ap^^^ Moreover if 

we com pare Miltoii'is sonnets with those of some of his 
predecessors which treat of similar or cognate themes — 
his Nightingale sonnet with Drummond's ; his * How 
soon hath time' with Shakespeare's 'That time of 

^G. Lanson, Lit/. Franfaise^ iv., i, ii, 4. 
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year ' ; his sonnet on his Blindness with Shakespeare's 

* Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth/ with 

Drummond's * Content and Resolute,' or with Sidney's 

' Leave me, O love which reachest but to dust ' ; his 

sonnet on Mrs. Catherine Thomson with Constable's 

to Sir Philip Sidney's soul — we shall note indeed the 

/"differences of accent, voice, max^ner, feeling ; but to 

/ contrast the earlier poems with the later as involved, 

i obscure, over-ingenious and artificial, would scarcely 

^-have any meaning at all. 

Even those which are justly accounted the best 
among English sonnets after the Italian model, it has 
been already observed, are apt to fall short of that 
formal completeness which would be exacted by an 
Italian critic. To apply tests of this kind to the poems 
of Milton and Wordsworth will seem to some minds 
pedantic and impertinent. Others to whom the 
technical question and the issues involved are of 
interest may find the points worth raising. It might 
be supposed that the sonnets of the classic Milton, 
steeped as he was in Italian literature and himself the 
author of sonnets in Italian^ would have been designed 
in conformity with the Italian tradition. Such how- 
ever is not the case. ^He returned indeed to the 
Petrsrchain arrangement of rhymes, but he disregarded 
the Petrarchan construction. The lesser pause at the 
end of the first quatrain, and the greater after the 
octave, are both often neglected. Commentators are 
divided in opinion as to whether this was intentional 
or not. Mr. Pattison found it almost impossible to 
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suppose that ' Milton who understood that a poem was 
not entitled to be called a sonnet unless it conformed 
to the established arrangement of rimes in the quatrains 
and tercets^ and^ consequently, in spite of Shakespeare, 
recalled the sonnet to submission to law and order, 
should yet have been wishing to abet the anarchists 
in defying law in the intellectual arrangement which 
underlies the metrical,' and thought it more probaUe 
that 'Milton's attention was not called with equal 
emphasis to the subdivision of thought as it was to 
the invariable arrangement of the rimes in the Italian 
masters '. It seems on the whole a more likely 
hypothesis that the innovation was conscious and 
calculated.^ It has been very constantly practised by 
English sonneteers ever since, and by Wordsworth in 
especial was held up to admiration and imitation, as 
'tending to aid in giving that pervading sense of 
intense unity in which the excellence of the sonnet 
has always seemed to me mainly to consist. Instead 
of looking at this composition as a piece of architecture, 
making a whole out of three parts, I have been much 
in the habit of preferring the image of an orbicular 
body, a sphere or a dewdrop.' ^ This as Wordsworth 
justly says may * appear a little fanciful ' ; and those 
who have been used to look on a sonnet neither as a 
piece of architecture nor as a dewdrop, but as a special 

1 1t may be noted that it is employed even in some of Milton's 
Italian sonnets, and it is just possible (though I can find no 
confirmation of this) that it may have been a passing ' freak ' 
among yocmg poets at the time of Milton's visit to Italy. 

'Letter to Dyce (1833), Prose Works^ iii., 333. 
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form of short poem with a very definite tradition and 
self-imposed constructive logic^ will be inclined to 
believe that the Italian and French poets, who have 
always adhered to the system of the formal pause, the 
suspension of the thought coinciding with the musical 
change in the sound, are justified in this conservatism. 

At the risk of being accused of ignoring their qualities 
of substance and style, of deafViess to the 'voice whose 
sound was like the sea,' the purist might also point 
out, as a foreign critic would infallibly do, that in 
Milton's sonnets the rhymes are sometimes by no 
means perfect : that in the octave of the Cromwell 
sonnet they are all in d's (cloud, rude, fortitude, 
ploughed, proud, pursued, imbrued, loud) ; in that of 
the Vane sonnet, in Id's (old, held, repelled, bold, 
unfbld, spelled, upheld, gold) ; in the ' Deceased 
Wife,' all in a's (saint, grave, gave, faint, taint, save, 
have, restraint) and i's (mind, sight, shined, delight, 
inclined, night) ; and in the admired * Piedmont ' 
sonnet, which is often called the finest in the language, 
all but one are in long o's (bones, cold, old, stones, 
groans, fold, rolled, moans, sow, grow, woe). 

A similar inquiry, conducted without reference to 
subject or treatment but solely to the form of Words- 
worth's sonnets, would show, not only that the poet's 
theory as might be expected led him to use the construc- 
tion of the sonnet with a licence equal to or greater than 
Milton's ; but also that the rhymes, even in his most 
justly famous sonnets, are often weak, commonplace, 
or otiose. He constantly overtasks the weak termina- 
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tions in y, making them rhyme indifferently as suitt 
hi$ pnrpose with the e or the / sound, — by, majesty, 
lie, sky, in the 'Westminster Bridge' sonnet ; free, 
tranquillity, sea, everlastingly, in the *• Beauteous Even- 
ing ' sonnet ; fee, liberty, free, sea, in the ' Venetian 
Republic ' ; eye, sky, sigh, impiety, in the *• Admonition 
to a Traveller '. He often uses three rhymes in the 
octave (' Surprised by joy ' ; ' Tax not the royal saint ' 
* Two voices are there ' ; * Though joy attend thee ' 
' Most meet it is ' ; ' It is not to be thought oV 
' Once did she hold ' ; 'It is a beauteous evening ' 
and the exquisite sonnet, ' From low to high,' which 
however has a curious system of its own, the rhyme 
being carried into the sestet, and occurring six times ; 
it may be compared with Keats' experimental sonnet, 
' If by dull rhymes '). Moreover in many pieces we 
cannot but suspect that a word or a clause has been 
introduced purely for the rhyme, whereas in the ideal 
sonnet the rhymes should be beyond suspicion. 

Enough has been said, nor need the investigation, 
ungrateful in many respects, be continued to the work 
of other writers. What^ it may be asked, is the object 
of applying these maxims of precision to poems which, 
whether they fulfil them or not, are acknowledged to 
be masterpieces \ A sonnet may be constructed accord- 
ing to the strictest canons of the law and yet be a 
very poor thing, and a superlative poem though it 
neglect them. No doubt ; and the argument is one 
which in one form or another is constantly applied 
not only to poetry, but to all the arts, and elsewhere. 
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It would be hopeless with some reiiders afnd superfluous 
with others, to indicate the fallacy of the condusion 
which it i» 'intended to convey. The sole excuse for 
the fbregoiilg remarks (howeVer brief and rudimentary) 
is in the bearing they have on the question of the 
sOnriet'form in English. If, that is to say, even in 
the greatest writers who use the Italian form, we are 
able to detect these technical shortcomings, may it not 
be taken to prove, either that the fbrm presents serious 
obstacles, or that the conventional restraints acquiesced 
in l^ Italian and French poets will not suit the free 
temjper of ^our own ? In any case, since the character- 
istic beauty of a sonnet and the pleasure derived from 
it lie not in the sense of difHculty surmounted, but 
in*'^at of spontaneous and felicitous obedience, may 
we not agree that in relaxing rather than evading the 
code lies the solution ? To recognise the claims of 
Surrey^s and Shakespeare's sonnet as at any rate a per- 
fectly legitimate alternative form would seem no more 
expedient than just. 

. ,NoTB.— The argument of the foregoing remarks having turned 
a good deal on the claims of the Surreyan type of sonnet, it has 
seemed not inappropriate to prefix a portrait of Surrey as frontis- 
piece to the present volume. It is here reproduced from a {Shbto- 
ffOLph (by Mr. F. Hollyer) of Holbein's drawing in the Royal 
collectipn at Windsor. 
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For those who have not the distinctive schemes well 
in mind the following table may be of service : — 



Petrarchan 





Spenserian 



Shakespearean 
A 






J 



The Miltonic scheme is that of Petrarch, with the constructive 
precision a little blunted, and the pause (in especial) between the 
octave and sestet usually obliterated. Wordsworth approved 
this innovation and followed it ; and his construction is more 
relaxed and his rhymes looser. He often has three rhymes in 
the octave. 

Keats' 'improved' sonnet runs: ABCA^DCABCDEDE. 
This seems merely chaotic, and it is difficult to follow his in- 
tention. 



A LITTLE BOOK 

OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS 



THOMAS WYAT 

(1563.42) 

THE LOVER COMPARETH HIS STATE TO A SHIP IN PERILOUS 

STORM TOSSED ON THE SEA 

My galley charged. with forgetfulness 

Through sharps seas in winter nights doth pass. 

Tween rock and rock : and eke my foe (alas) 

That is my lord, steereth with crudness : 
And every hoar a thought in readiness 

As though that death were light in such a case. 

An endless wind doth tear the sail apace 

Of forced sighs and trusty fear^ness. 
A rain of tears^ a cloud of dark disdain. 

Have done the wearied cords great hinderance, 

Wreathed with error and with ignorance. 
The stars be hid that lead me to this pain ; 

Drown'd is reason that should be my comfort ; 

And I remain, despairing of the port. 



SONNETS 



HENRY HOWARP, EARL OF SURREY 

(1518-46) 

COMI*LAINT or A LOV£R RBBVKED 

Love that liveth, and reigneth in my thought. 
That built his seat within my captive breast, 
Clad in the arms wherewith with me he fought. 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 

She, that me taught to love, and suffer pain. 
My doubtful hope, and eke my hot desire. 
With shamefast cloak to shadow and refrain. 
Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire. 

And coward Love then to the heart apace 

Taketh his flight, whereas he lurks, and plains 
His purpose lost, and dare not show his face. 
For my lord's guilt thus faultless bide I pains. 

Yet from my lord shall not my foot remove ; 

Sweet is his death that takes his end by love. 
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HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 

A VOW TO LOVE FAITHFULLY, HOWSOEVER HE BE 

REWARDED^ 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green 

Or where his beams do not dissolve the ice ; 

In temperate heat, where he is felt and seen ; 

In presence prest of people mad or wise ; 
Set me in high or yet in low degree ; 

In longest night or in the shortest day ; 

In clearest sky or where clouds thickest be ; 

In lusty youth or when my hairs are grey : 
Set me in heaven, in earth, or else in hell, 

In hill, in dale, or in the foaming flood ; 

Thrall or at large, alive whereso I dwell, 

Sick or in health, in evil fame or good, 
Hers will I be ; and only with this thought 

Content myself, although my chance be nought. 



iProixi Petrarch, Son. 113. Pommi ove 1 Sol occide i fiori e 
r erba. 
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HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 



OF SARDANAPALUS' DISHONOURABLE LIFE AND MISERABLE 

DEATH 



Th' Assyrian King, in peace, with foul desire 

And filthy lusts that stained his regal heart ; 

In war, that should set princely hearts on fire, 

Did yield, vanquished for want of martial art. 
The dint of sword from kisses seemed strange 

And harder than his lady's side his targe ; 

From glutton feasts to soldier's fare a change ; 

His helmet far above a garland's charge : 
Who scarce the name of manhood did retain, 

Drenched in sloth and womanish delight, 

Feeble of spirit, impatient of pain. 

When he had lost his honour and his right, 
Proud time of wealth, in storms appalled with dread,) 

Murthercd himself, to shew some manful deed. 
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ANONYMOUS ^ 

Though in the wax a perfect picture made 
Doth shew as fair as in the marble stone 
Yet d6 we see it is esteemed of none,' 
Because that fire or force the form doth fade ; 

Whereas the marble holden is full dear' 

Since that endures the date of longer days ; 
Of diamonds it is the greatest praise^ 
So long to last and always one t' appear. 

Then if we do esteem that thing for best 

Which in perfection longest time doth last, 
And that most vain that turns with every blast. 
What jewel then with tongue can be expr^st 

Like to that heart where love hath framed such faith 
That cannot fade but by the force of death ? 



^ From Totter s Miscellany, 1557. This nameless piece has a 
suavity of cadence which singles it out from its contemporaries. 
Some , of its lines, with their subtle use of alliteration, might 
almost be echoes instead of anticipations of Shakespeare's own 
manner. 
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WALTER RALEGH 
(i552-i6r8)\ 

A VISION UPON THE FAERY QUEEN ^ 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay. 
Within that Temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn ; and passing by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair love and fairer virtue kept, 
All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen : 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept ; 
And from thenceforth those graces were not seen. 

For they this Queen attended : in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse : 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 
And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did 
pierce. 

Where Homer's spright did tremble all for grief. 
And curst th' access of that celestial thief. 



^^ First printed in 1590, at the head of the commendatory poems 
appended to the first three books of Spenser's Faery Quun^ and 
immediately after the letter which Spenser addressed to Ralegb 
in explanation x)f his plan. 
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JOHN FLORIO 
(1553-1625) 

CONCERNING THE HpflQUI^ OF^ BQOKS ^ 

Since honour from the honourer proceeds, 
How well do they dekrve that memorize 
And leave in books for all posterities 
The names of worthies and their virtuous deeds : 

When all thcfff* jglory el^, like water- weeds 
Without tne'ir element, presently died, ■ 
And all their greatness quite forgotten lies, 
And when and how they flourished no man 
heeds ! ' 

How j>obr t-femembraiices are statues, tombs, 
And other tnonuipfients that men erect 
To princes, which reniai'n in clos^ rooms 
Where but a few behold thettt, hi yespect 

Of books, thaii to the' universal eyte 

Shew how they lived i the other, where they lie. 



^ This sonnetj which was first printed in the second edition of 
Florio's translation of Montaigne's Essays (1613), with nothing to 
indicate its authorship, is most probably to be attributed to Florio 
himself. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

.('553-99) 

This holy season, fit to fast and pray. 

Men to devotion ought to be inclined ; 

Therefore I likewise on so holy day 

For my sweet Saint some service fit will find. 

Her temple fair is built within my mind. 
In which her glorious image placed is ; 
On which my thoughts do day and night attend,- 
Like sacred priests that never think amiss ! 

There I to her, as the author of my bliss, 
Will build an altar to appear her ire ; 
And on the san^e my heart will sacrifice, 
Burning in flames of pure and chaste desire : 

The which vouchsafe, O goddess, to accept. 
Amongst thy dearest relics to be kept. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

Penelope, for her Ulysses' sake, 

Devised a net her wooers to deceive ; 

In which the work that she all day did make 

The same at night she did again unreave : 

Such subtile crafl my damsel doth coilceive, 
The importune suit of my desire to shun : 
For alLthat I in many days do weave 
In one short hour I find by her undone. 

So, when I think to end that I begun, 

I must begin and nevfer bring to end : 
For with one look she spills ^ that long I spun. 
And with one word my whole year's work doth 
rend« 

Such labour like the spider's Web I find, 

Whose fruitlesi vMxrk is broken with least wind. 



Destroys. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

What guile is this, that those her golden tresses 
She doth attire under a net of gold ; 
And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses 
That which is gold or hair may scarce be told ? 

Is it that men's frail eyes which gaze too bold 
She may entangle in that golden snare ; 
And being caught may craftily enfold 
Their weaker hearts which are not well aware ? 

Take heed therefore, mine eyes, how ye do stare 
Henceforth too rashly on that guileful net, 
In which if «ver ye entra^^d are 
Out of her bonds ye by no means shall get. 

Fondness it were for any being free 

To covet fetters, though they golden be. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

Like as a huntsman after weary chace, 

Seeing the game from him escaped a^ay, 
Sits down to rest him in some shady place. 
With panting hounds begviil^d of their prey : 

So after long pursuit and vain assay, 

When I all weary had the chace forsook, 
The gentle deer returned the self-same way. 
Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brook 

Then she beholding me with milder look 

Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide ; 
Till I in hand her yet half trembling took. 
And with her own good-will her firmly tied. 

Strange thing, me seemed, to see a beast ^6 wildf 
Sq goodly Won, with her own will beguiled. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

Most glorious Lord of life ! that on this day 

Didst make thy triumph over death and sin ; 
And having harrowed hell didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win : 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin ; 

And grant that we, for whom thou diddest die 
Being with thy dear blood clean washed from 

sin. 
May live for eyer in felicity ; 

And that thy love we weighing worthily 

May likewise love thee for the same again ;j 
And for thy sake^ that all like de<;ir didst buy, 
With love may one another entertain. 

So let us love, dear love, like as we ought : 

Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 



SONNETS 13 



EDMUND SPENSER 

Fresh Spring, the herald of love's mighty king, 
In whose coat-armour richly are displayed 
All sorts of flowers, the which on earth do spring, 
In goodly colours gloriously arrayed ; 

Go to my love, where she is careless laid 

Yet in her winter's bower not well awake ; 
Tell her the joyous time will not be staid 
Unless she do him by the forelock take ; 

Bid her therefore herself soon ready make, 

To wait on Love amongst his lovely crew, 
Where every one that misseth then her make ^ 
Shall be by him amerced with penance due. 

Make haste, therefore, sweet love, whilst it is prime. 
For none can call again the passed time. 



1 Mate. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

One day I wrote her name upon the strand ; 
But came the waves, and washed it away : 
Again I wrote it with a second hand ; 
But came the tide, and made my pains his prey. 

Vain man, said she, that dost in vain assay 
A mortal thing so to immortalise ; 
So I myself shall like to this decay. 
And eke my name be wip^d out likewise. 

Not so, quod I ; let baser things devise 

To die in dust, but you shall live by fame : 
My verse your virtues rare shall eternise. 
And in the heavens write your glorious name : 

Where, whenas death shall all the world subdue. 
Our love shall live, and later life renew. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 

Men call you fair, and you do* credit it, 

For that yourself ye daily such do see : 
But the true fair, that is the gentle wit. 
And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me. 

For all the rest, however fair it be, 

Shall turn to nought atid lose that glorious hue ; 

But only that is permanent and free 

From frail corruption, that doth flesh ensue. 

That is true beauty : that doth argue you 

To be divine, and born of heavenly seed ; 
Derived from that fair Spirit, from whom all 

true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed : 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made ; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

(1 554-86) 

My true love hath my hearty and I have his, 
By just exchange one for the other given ; 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss ; , 
There never was a better bargain driven. 

His heart in me keeps me and him in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides ; 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 
I cherish his because in me it bides. 

His heart his wound receivM from my sight. 

My heart was wounded with his wounded heart : 
For as from me on him his hurt did light 
So still methought in me his hurt did smart. 

Both equal hurt in this change sought one bliss t 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
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PHILIPiSIDNEY 

I 

Loving in truths and fain in verse my love to shew^ 

That she, dear She, might take some pleasure, of 
my pain, — 

Pleasure might cause her read, reading might 
nu^le her know. 

Knowledge might pity win, aud pity .grs^ce ob- 
tain,— 
I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe ; 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain. 

Oft turning others' leaves, to see if thence would 
flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun- 
burnt bfain. 
But words came halting forth, wanting Invention's 
stay ; 

Invention, Nature's child, fled step-dame Study's 
blows ; 

And others' feet still seemed but strangers in my 
way. 
Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my 
throes, 

Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite ; 

Fool, said my Muse to me, look in thy heart, and 
write ! 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

Virtue, alas, now let me take s6me rest ; 

Thou set'st a bate ^ between my will and \yit ; 
If v^iri Love have my simple soul opprest, 
Leave what thou likest not^ deal not thou wi^th it. 

Thy sceptre use in some old Cato's breast. 

Churches or schools are for thy seat more fit ; ^ 
rdo confess — pardon a fault confest — 
My mouth too tender is for thy hard bit. 

But if that needs thou wilt usurping be 
The little reason that is left in me, 
And still th' effect of thy persuasions prove, 

I swear, my heart such one shall shew to tkee. 
That shrines in flesh so true a deity, 
That, Virtue, thou thyself shalt be in love. 



1 Peb^te. 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

It is most true that eyes are form'd to serve 

The inw^nl light,, and that the heavenly part 
Ought to be King, from whose rules who do 

swerve. 
Rebels to Nature, strive for their own smart. 

It is most true, what we call Cupid's dart 

An image is, \thich for ourselves we carve. 
And, fools, adore in temple of our heart, 
Till that good god make church and churchmen 
starve. 

True, that true beauty virtue is indeed, 

Whereof this beauty can be but a shade, , 
Which elements with mortal mixture breed. 

True, that on earth we are but pilgrims made. 
And should in soul up to our cotmtry move : 
True, and yet true — that I must Stella love. 
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With what sharp checks I in myself am spent 
When into Reason's audit I do go, 
And by just counts myself a bankrupt know 
Of all those goods which heaven to me hath lent ; 

Unable quite to pay even Nature's rent. 

Which unto it by birthright I do owe ; 

And, which is worse, no good excuse can show. 

But that my wealth I have most idly spent ! 

My youth doth waste, my knowledge brings forth toys ; 
My wit doth strive those passions to defend. 
Which for reWard spoil it with vain annoyst 

I see, my course to lose myself doth bend ; 
I see — and yet no greater sorrow take 
Than that I lose no more for Stella's sake. 



k-^ 
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PHILIP StriNEY 

f 

Your words, my friend (right healthful caustics)^. blame 
My young mind marred, whom Love doth wind- 

ias so, 
That mine own writings, like bad servants, show 
My wits quick in vain thoughts, in virtue lame ; 

That Plato I read for nought but if he tame 

Such coltish years;; that to my birth I owe 
Nobler desires, lest else that friendly foe. 
Great expectation, wear a train of shame. 

For since mad March great promise ipade of mc. 
If now the May of my year& much decline. 
What can be hoped my harvest time will be ? 

Sure you say well, " Your wisdom's golden mine 

Dig deep with Learning's spade ". Now, tell me 

this — 
Hath this world aught so fair as Stella is ? 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

With how sad stepi^ O h/lpon^ thou, climbst the skies ! 

How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

What, may it be that even in heavenly place 

That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ! 
Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel'st a lover's case, 

I read it in thy looks ; thy languisht grace. 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, ' 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be I 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? ^ 



^ ' The last line of this poem is a little obscured by transposi- 
tion. He means, Do they call ungratefulness there a virtue?'— 
Charles Lamb. 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

CoMEy Sleep ! O Sleep, the certain knot of peace. 
The baitings placet bif wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th' indifferent judge between the high and low ; 

With shield of proof shield me frpm out the prease ^ 
Of those fierce dairts- desps^ir atme doth thi:ow : 

make in me those civil w^rs to cease ; * ' 

1 will good tribute ^pay, if thou do so. , 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed,-. 

A chamber deaf to noise a^d blind to light, 
A rosy garland and a weary head : • 
And if these things, as being thine by right. 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt inme, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella's image .3ec. 



, / 



Press. 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 



Love still a boy knd oft a Wanton is, 

Schooled ottly by his mother's tcilider eye ; 
What wonder then iif he his lesson miss, 
When for so soft a rod dear play he try ? 

And yet my Star, because a sagred kiss 

In sport I snckt while she asleep did lie. 
Doth lour, nay chide, nay threat for only this. 
Sweet, it was saucy Love, not humble I, 

But no scuse serves ; she makes her wrath appear 

In beauty's throne : see now, who dares come near 
Those scarlet judges, threatening bloody pain ? 

O heavenly fool, thy most kiss-worthy face 
Anger invests with such a lovely grace 
That Anger self I needs must kiss again. 



/^ 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

I NEVER drank of Aganippe wdly .' 

Nor ever did in shade of Tempe. sit, / 

And Muses scorn with vulgar brains tp dwell ; 
Poor layman I, for sacred rites unfit- 
Some do I hear of poets' fury tell, ' ■■ . 

But, God wot, wot not what they mean by it ; 
And this I swear by blackest brook of /hdl, 
I am no pick-purse of another's wit. 
How falls it then, that with so smooth an i^ase 

My thoughts I speak ; and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please ? 
Guess we the cause ? What, is it thus ? Fie, tao^ 
Or so ? Much less. How then ? * Sure thus it is : 
My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella's kiss. 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

Highway, since you mjr chief Parnassus be, 

And that my* Mdse, to some cars not unswcct. 
Tempers her words to trampling horses' feet 
More oft than to i, chamber melody ; ■ 

Now blessed you bear onward blessM me 

To her, where I my heart safe-left shall meet ; 
My Muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankftilly. 

Be you still fair, honoured by public heed ; 

By no encro)su:hmbnt wronged, nor time forgot 
Nor blamed for blood, nor s^hamed for^inful deed 

And that J^ou know I envjr ybii no k>t 

Of highest wish, I Wish you s6 much bHsf^, 
Hundreds of years you Stella's feet may kiss. 



.^ 
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PHILIP SIDNEY 

Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust ; 

And t;h,ou^ my mjad, aspire jp higher things ; 

Grow rich in tnat which never taketh rust ; 

Whatever fades, but fading plc^asuye brings. 
Draw in thy beams, and huml^^e all thy mJgKt 

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be ; 

Which breaks the^clpijidsi and opens forth tl^e Hght^ 

That doth both shinjC, and give us light; to see. 
O take fisist hold ; let that; light .be thy guide 

In this small course which birth draws out to 
death, 

And think how evil becometh him to slide 
Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 

Then farewell, wojrld ; thy uttermost I sec : : 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in mei 

SPLENb'i'dlS LbNGUitil VALEDICO NUGIS 
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FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE 

(l 554.1628) 

Fie, foolish earth, think you thri'hcaveiji wants glory. 

Because your shadows do yourself benight ? 
All's dark unto the blind ; let them be sorry ; 

The heavens in themselves are ever bright. 

.... I" • . 

Fie, fond desire, think you that love wants glbr'y, 
Because your shadows do yourself benight ? 
' The hopes and fears of lust may make men sorry, 
Btit love still in herself finds her delight. 

Then earth, stand fast ; the sky that you benight 

• Will turn again and so restore your glory ; 
Desire, be steady ; hope is your delight. 

An orb wherein no creature can be sdrry. 
Love being placed above these middle regions. 

Where every passion wars itself wit;h legions. 
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HENRY CONSTABLE 

(I562-I6I3) 



TO ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 



He that for fear his Master did deny. 

And at a maideii^s voice amazed stood. 

The mightiest monarch of the w6rld withstood, 

And on his Master's cross rejoiced to die. 

He whose blind zeal did rage with cruelty 

And helped to shed the first of martyr's blood. 
By light from heaven his blindness understood, 
And with the chief apostle slain d6th lie. 

O three times happy two ! O golden pair ! '' 

Who with your' blood did lay the church'^ ground 
Within that ' fatal tbwh which twins did found, ' 
And settled there the Hebrew fisher's chair 

Where first the Latin shepherd raited his throne. 
And since the world and church were ruled by one. 
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HENRY CONSTABLE 



TO ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL 

When as the prince of angels, pufPd with pride 
Stirred his seditious spirits |to rebel, 
God chose for chief his Champion Micha^, 
And gave him charge the host of heaven to guide. 

And virhen the angeU of the rebels' jside 

Vanquished in battle from thqir glory fell, 
The pride of heaven became th? drake of hell 
And in the dungeon of despair . :^a^ tied. 

This dragon, since let loose, God's Church assail'd. 
And she, by help of Michael's sword, prevailed. 
Who ever tried adventures, likCjithis Knigh^, 

Which, general of heaven, hell overthrew ; 

For such a lady as God's spouse did fight. 
And such a mopster as thf? devil subdue I , . 
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TO ST. KATHERINE 

Because thou wast the dauj^hter of a King, 

Whose teaut^ did atl' nature's works. exceed, 
And wisdom wonder to the world did breed, 
A Muse might rouse itself on Cupid's wing ; 

But sith the graces which fV'om nature spring 

Were graced by those which from grace did pro- 

ceed i 

And glory have deserved, my Muse dotK n^ed 
An angel's feathers, when thy praise I sine ;. 

For all in thee becanip aneelicail : . 

An angel's face had angel's purity^ 
And thou an angel's tongue did sj^eak withal ; 

Lo ! why thy soul, set free by martyrdom. 

Was cf owned by God ,in angels' company. 
And angels' hands thy body did entomb. 



HENRY C6nSTABLE 



TO ST. MARGARET 

Fair Amazon of Heaven ! wlio took'st in hand 
St. Michael and St. George to imitate : 
And for x tyrant's love transformed to hate 
Wast ^r thy lily faith retained in band ; 

Alone on foot land with thy naked hand 

Thou didst like Michael and his host, and that 
. For which on horse arm'd George we celebrate, 
Whilst thou like them a dragon didst withstand. 

Behold my soul, shut in my body's jail. 

The which the drake of hell gapes to devour : 
Teach me, O Virgin, how thou didst prevail ? 

Virginity, thou sayest, was all thy aid. 

Give mie then purity instead of power. 

And let my soul, maid chaste, pass for a maid. 
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HENRY CONSTABLE 

TO OUR' BLESSED LADY 

Why should I any love, O Qaeen, but thee. 

If faFDur past a thankful love should breed ? 
Thy womb did bcar^ thy breast my Saviour feed, 
And thou didst never cease to succour me. 

If love do. follow worth and dignity 

Thou all in thy perfections' dost exceed ; • 

If love, be led by hope of future meed 

What pleasure more than thee in heaven to see ? 

An earthly Mght doth only please the eye. 
And breeds desire, but doth not satisfy : 
Thy ' sight gives us possession of all joy. 

And with such full delights each sense shall fill, 
As heart shall wish but for to see thee stilly 
And ever! seeing, eyer shalL enjoy ^ 



3 
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HENRY CONSTABLE 



TO SIR PHILIP Sidney's soul 



Give pardon, blessed soul ! to my bold cries 
If thcy^ importune, interrupt thy song, 
Which now with joyful notes thou sing'st among 
The angel-quiristers of th' heavenly skies.' 

Give pardon eke, sweet soul ! to my -slow cries, 
That since I saw thee now it is so long ; 
And yet the tears that unto thet belong 
To thee as yet they did not sacrifice ;. 

I did not know that thou wert dead before, ' 

I did not feel the gnef I did sustain ; 
The greater stroke astopisheth the more, ■ 
Astonishment takes fmm us senses 'of pain ? 

I stood amazed when others tears begun, 

And now begin to -weep when they have^'done. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

t ' 

(1562-1619) 



I Mi 



If so it hap this offspring of my care, 

These fatal aiithems, lamentable songs, 

Come to their view who like afflicted are, 

Let them sigh for their own, and moan my wrongs. 

But untouched hearts, with unaffected eye. 
Approach not to behold my heaviness : 
Clear-sighted you soon note what is awry, 
While blinded souls mine errors never guess. , 

You blinded souU whom Youth and Error lead ! 
You out-cast Eaglets, dazzled with your sun ! 
Do you, and none but you, my sorrows read ; 
You best can judge the wrongs that she hath done. 

That she hath done ! — the motive of my pain : 

Who, whilst I love, doth kill me with disdain. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

Whilst Youth and Error led my wandering mind 
And set my thoughts in heedless ways to range. 

All unawares a Goddess chaste I find, 

Diana-like, to work fay sudden change. 

For her no sooner had mine eyes bewray'd, 
But with disdain to see me in that place, 
With fairest hand the sweet unkindest maid 
Cast water-pold disdain upon my face. 

Which turned my sport into a heart's despair, 

Which still is chaced while I have any breath> 
By mine own thoughts, set on me by my fair : 
My thoughts, like hounds, pursue me to my 
Death.^ 

Those that I fostered of mine own accord 

Are made by her to murther thus t)ieir lord. 






^ Cp. Adonais, stanza xxxi, 
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SAMUEL DAKlEL 

The star of my mishap imposed this pain. 

To spend the April of my years in grief; 
Finding my forttiriies ever in the wane, 
With still fresh cares, supplied with no relief. 

Yet thee I blame not, though for thee 'tis done : 
But these weak wings presuming to aspire. 
Which now arc melted by thine eyes' bright sun. 
That makes me fall from off my high desire. 

And in my fall I cry for help with speed ; 

No pitying eye looks back upon my ffcars : 
No succour find I now, when I most need. 
My heats must drown in th' ocean of my tears : 

Which still must bear the title of my wrong, 

Caused by those crud beams that were so strong. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

And yet I cannot reprehend the flighty 

Or blame the attempt presuming so to spar ; 

The mounting venture for a high delight 

Did make the honour of the fall the more. 
For who gets wealth that puts not from the shore ? 

Danger hath honour, great designs their fame ; 

Glory doth follow, courage' goes before. 

And though the event oft answers not the same, 
SufHce that high attempts have never shame. 

The mean observer, whom base safety keeps. 

Lives without honour, dies without a name, 

And in eternal darkness ever sleeps. 
And therefore, Delia, 'tis to me no blot 

To have attempted, though attained thee not. 
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I ONCE may see when years shall wreck ttiy wrong, 
When golden hairs shall change to silver wire, 
And those bright rays that kindle all this fire 
Shall fail in force, their working not so strong : 

Theta Beauty (now the burthen of my song) 

Whose glorious blaze the world doth so admire 
Must yield up all to tyrant Time's desire ; 
Then fade' those flowers that decked her pride so 
long. . 

When if she grieve to gaze her in her glass 

Which then presents her winter-withered hue, 
Go you, my verse ; go tell her what she was. 

For what she was, she best shall find in you. 
Your fiery heat lets not her glory pass 
But (Phoenix-like) shall make her live anew. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

When men shall find thy flower, thy glory, pass,^ 
And thou with careful brow sitting alone 
Received hast this message from thy glass 
.That. tells the truth and says that all is gone ; 

Fresh shalt thou see in me the wounds thou mad'st 
Though spent the flame, in me the heat remain- 
ing ; 
I that have loved thee thus before thou fad'st 
My.^ith shall wax, when thou art in the waning. 

The world shall see this mirade in me 

That fire can burn when all the matter's spent : 
Then what my faith hath been thy self shalt see, 
And that thou wast unkind thou mayst repent. 

Thou mayst repent that thou hast scorned my teais 
When winter snows upon thy sable hairs. 



^ An echo of Ronsard's sonnet to H^l^ne : ' Quand vous serei 
bien vieille'. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time, but till the sun doth shew ; 
And strait 'tis gone as it had never been. • 

Soon doth it fade that makes the feirest flourish ; 
Short is the glory of the blushing rose : 
The hue which thou so carefully dost nottrish, 
Y^t which at length thou must be forced tb lose. 

When thou, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 
Shalt bend thy wrinkles hbmeWalrd to the earth. 
And that in beauty's lease expired appears 
The date of age, tlte calends of our death, — 

But ah ! no more ; this must not be foretold : -» 
For women grieve to think they must be old. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care return. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 

The shipwreck of my ill-adventused youth : 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their sgom, : 
Without the torment of the night's untruth. 

Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires. 

To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 

Never let rising sun approve you liars 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL , - 



AT THE author's BEING IN ITALY 



Drawn with the attractive virtue of her eyes 

My touched heart turns it to that happy coast, 
My joyful North, where all my fortune lies; 
The level of my hopes desired most : '- • 

There where my Delia fairer than the sun, 

Decked with her youth whereon' the world dbth 

smile, ' ' 

Joys in that honour which her eyes have Won, 
The leterttal wonder of our happy isle ! 

Flourish, fair Albion, glory of the North ; 

Neptune's best darling, held between his arms : 
Divided from the world as better worth ; 
Kept for himself, defended from all harms. 

Still let disarmed Peace deck her and thee, 

And Muse-foe Mars abroad far fostered be. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 






Let others sing bf Knights and Paladines 
In aged accents and untimely words ; 
Paint shadows in imaginary lines 
Which well the reach of their high wits records : 

But I must sing of thee, and those fair eyes 

Authentic shall my verse in time to come ; 
When yet the unborn shall say, Lo where she lies, 
Whose beauty made him speak that else was 
dumb. ; 

These are the Arcs,^ the Trophies I erect, 
That fortify thy name against old age, 
And these thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the dark, and Time's consuming rs^e. 

Though the error of vxy youth in them appear, 
Suffice they shew I lived and loved thee dear. 



Triumphal arches. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 
(1563-163 1) 

If chaste and pure devotion of my youth,^ 
Or glory of my April-springing years, 
Unfeigned love in naked simple truth, 
A thousand vows, a thousand si^hs and tears : 

Of if 'a world of faithful service dbne. 

Words, thoughts, and deeds devoted to her honour, 
Or eyes that have beheld her as their sun, 
With admiration ever looking on her ; 

A life that never joyed but in her love, 

A soul that ever hath adored her name, 

A fkith that time and fortune could not move, 

A Muse that unto heaven hath raised her fame ; 

Though these, nor these, deserved to be embraced, 
Yiet, fair unkind, too good to be disgraced.^ 



1 From the 53 Amours of 1594 ; not reprinted by Drayton in 
bis subsequent oiitions. 

' Understand ' they are ' before ' too good '. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

CUPID CONJURED 

Thou purblind Boy, since thou hast been so slack 

To wound her heart, whose eyes have wounded 
me ; 

And suffered her to glory in my wrack : 

Thus to my aid, I lastly conjure thee ! 
By hellish Styx (by which the Thunderer swiears) ; 

By thy fair Mother's unavoided power ; 

By Hecate's names ; by Proserpine's sad tears 

When she was rapt to the infernal bower ; 
By thine own lovM Psyche's ; by the fires 

Spent on thine altars, flaming up to heaven ; 

By all true lovers' sighs, vows, and desires ; 

By all the wounds that ever thou hast given ; 
I conjure thee, by all that I have named. 

To make her love : or, Cupid, be thou damned I 
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MIChAeI DRAYTON 

6ear, why should you command me to my rest, 

When' now the night doth summon all tQ. sleep ? 
Methinks, this time becometh lovers best ; 
Night was ordained together friends to keep : 

How happy are all other living things, 

Which, though the day disjoin by several flight, 
The quiet evening yet together brings. 
And each returns unto his Love ai night ! 

O thou that art so courteous else to all, , 

Why shouldst thoii, Night, abuse m^ r^nly thus, 
That evei-y creature to his kind doth call-, 
And yet 'tis thou dost only sever us ?, ,. . 

Well could I wish it woiild be ever day ; 

If when night comes you bid me go away. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Why should your fair eyes with such sovereign graq^ 
Disperse their rays on every vulgar spirit. 
Whilst I in darkness, in the selfrsanEie place, 
Get not one glance to recompense my merit I 

So doth the plowman gaze the wandering star, 
And only riest contented with the ligjht. 
That never learned what constellations are 
Beyond the bent of his unknowing sight. 

O why should Beauty (custom to obey) . , 

Tp their gross sense apply herself so ill I. 
Would God I were as ignorant as they, 
When I am made unhappy by my skill ; 

Only compelled on this poor good to boast. 

Heavens are not kind to them that know them most. 
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MliftAEL DRAYTON 

In pride of wit, when high desire of fame 

Gave life and courage to my labouring pen, 
And first the sound and virtue of my name 
Woii grace and credit in the ears of men ; 

With those the thronged theatres that press 
I in the circuit for the laurel strove, 
Where the full praise I freely must confess 
In heat of blood a modest mind might move : 

With shouts and claps at every little pause. 

When the proud round on every side hath rung, 
Sadly I sit, unmoved with the applause 
As though to me it nothing did belong : 

No public glory vainly I pursue, 

All that I seek is to eternize you. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Plain-pathed Experience, the unlearned's guide, 
Her simple followers evidently shows 
Sometimes what schoolmen scarcely can decide, 
Nor yet wise reason absolutely knows ; 

In making trial of a murder wrought, 

If the vile actors of the heinous deed 
Near the dead body happily be brought. 
Oft 't hath been proved the breathless corse will 
bleed ; 

She coming near, that my poor heart hath slain. 
Long since departed, to the world no more. 
The ancient wounds no longer can contain. 
But fall to bleeding, as they did before : 

But what of this ? Should she to death be led. 
It furthers justice, but helps not the dead. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Since there's no help, Come, let us kiss and part. 
Nay, I have dope, you get no more of me ; 
And r am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so dearly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 
And when we meet at any time again 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the, last gasp of Love's latest breath. 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechlf^s lies. 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes : 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightot him yet recover. 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Truce, gentle Love, a Parley now I crave, — 

Methinks 'tis long since first these wars begun. 
Nor thou, nor I, the better yet can have ,; 
Bad is the match, where neither party won. 

I offer free conditions of fair Peace, 

My heart for hostage that it shall remain.'. 
Discharge our forces, here let malice ceasp. 
So for my pledge thou give me pledge again. 

Or if no thing but death will serve thy turn, 
Still thirsting for subversion of my stat^ 
Do what thou canst, rage, massacre, and burn. 
Let the world see the utmost of thy hate : 

I send defiance, since if overthrown. 

Thou vanquishing, the conquest is my own. 
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MARK ALEXANDER BOYDE 
(i 563-1601) 

SONEt ^ 

Fra bank to ban'ky fra wood to wood I rin 
Ourhailit with my feeble fantasie ; 
Like til a leaf that fallis from a tree 
Or til i reed ourblawin with the wind. 

Twa gods guides me : the ane of them is blind. 
Yea and a bairn brocht up in vanitie ; 
The next a wife ingenrit of the sea 
And lichter nor a dauphin with her fin. 

Unhappy is the man for evermair 

That tils the sand and sawis in the air ; 
But twice unhappier is he, I lairn, 

That feedis in his hairt a mad desire, 

And follows on a woman throw the fire. 
Led by a blind and teichit by a bairn. 



* From a printed fly leaf, now in the possession of Miss Boyd 
of Penkill. Copied by Mr. W. P. Ker. The spelling is here a 
little moc|ernise(). 
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JOSHUA SYLVESTER 

(1563-1618) 

They say that shadows of deceased ghosts 

Do haunt the houses and the graves about. 
Of such whose lives-lartip went untimely out, 
Delighting still in their forsaken hosts : 

So in the place where cruel love doth shoot 

The fatal shaft that slew my love's delight^. 
I stalk and walk and wander day and nighty 
Even like a ghost with unperceived foot. 

But those light ghosts are happier far than I, 
For at their pleasure they can come and go- 
Unto the place that hides their treasure, so. 

And see the same with their fantastic eye ; 

Where ^ I (alas) dare not approach the cruel 
Proud monument that doth inclose my jewel. 



Whereas, 
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Were I as base as is the lowly plain 

And yovLy my Love, as high as heaven above. 
Yet should the thoughts of me, your humble swain, 
Ascend to heaven in honour of my love. 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the main, 
Wheresoe'er you were, with you my love should go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies, 
My love should shine on you like to the siin. 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 
Till heaven waxed blind and till the world were 
done. 

Wheresoe'er I am, below or else above you, 

Wheresoe'er you are, my heart shall truly love you. 



^From Davison's Poetical Rhapsody {1602)^ and conjectured 
to be Sylvester's, though it does not appear in the collected 
edition of his works (1641), 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

(l 564-1616) 

When I consider everything that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moinent. 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 

Whereon the stars, in secret influence comment ; 

When I perceive that men as plants increase. 

Cheered and check'd even by the selfrS^me sky. 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 

And all in war with Time for love of you. 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 
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Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? • 

Thou art more lovely and more tetnperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd ; 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow'st ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou groWSt ; 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this and this gives life to thee, • 
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Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws, 

And make the earth devour her ovt^n sweet 

brood ; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws, 
And burn the long-lived phoenix in her blood ; 

Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 

And do whate'er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 

O, carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow, 

Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 
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Let those who are in f^voqr with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 
Whilst ly whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook'd for^ joy in that I honour most. 

Great princes' : favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun's eye, 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famousM for fight,^ 
After a thousand victories once foil'd. 
Is from the book of honour raz^d quite. 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd : 

Then happy I, that love and am beloved 

Where I may not remove nor be removed. 



1 /.^., myself unsought and unhonoured. 

2 Theobald's conjecture for worth of the quarto, 
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Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then biegins a journey in my head 

To work my mind, when body's work expired. 

For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see : 

Save that my soul's imaginary sight 

Presents thy ^ shado\V to my sightlete view. 
Which like a jewel hung in ghastly night 
Makes black night beauteous and her old facfe new. 

Lo, thus by day my limbs, by night my mind. 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 



' Malone, for their of quarto. 
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When, in disgrace with Fortune and men's eyes, 
I di alone beweep my outcast state, " 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed. 
Desiring thii man's art and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy cdntented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts mysdf almost despising. 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state. 
Like to the lark at brdak of day arisiiig 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at hesfven's gate ; 

For thy sweet love rememb'red such wealth brings 
That then I sCorti to change my state with king&. 
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When to the Sjcssions of sweqt silent thought / 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's 
waste : ... 

Then can I drown an ^ye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long since cancell'd woe. 
And moan the expense ojf many a vanisht sight : 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, .. 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend^ 
All losses are restor'd and sorrows end. 
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Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 

Whicl;! I by lacking have supposed dead. 

And there reigns Love and all Love's loving parts, 

And all those friends which I thought buried. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear religious love stol'n from mine eye. 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in there lie.^ 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone : 

Their images I lov'd I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 



^The quarto reading, for which modern editions substitute 
thee, but cp. I. 3. 
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If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl Death my Bones with dust shall 

cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 

Compare them with the bettering^ of the time. 

And though they be outstripped by every pen. 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme,, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men.' 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought : 

* Had my friend's Muse grown with this growing 

age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought. 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died and poets better prove. 

Theirs for their style Fll read, his for his love '. 
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Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden 'face the meadows greien, 
Gilding pale sti^eams with heavenly alcneiny ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
Witli Ugly rack oti his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with his disgrice : 

Even so my Sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But but, alack ! he was but one hour mine : 
Th^ regibn cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 

Yet hira for this'my love no whit disdaiil'eth ; 

Suns of the world mky stain ^ when heaven's sun 
staineth. 



^/.tf., become, dim^ 



5 
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Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
To let base clouds overtake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 

'Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break. 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 

. Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross.^ 

Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds. 
And they are rich and ransome all ill deeds. 



^ Malone, for quarto loss. 
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So ani' I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-lock6d treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 

Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are. 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest, 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 

Being had, to triumph, being lackM, to hope. 
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O, HOW much more doth beauty beauteous seen). 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ; 
The rose looks fair, but feirer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the -perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds dis- 
closes : 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo'd and unrespected {^Mle, i 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 

And so of you, beauteous ^nd lovely youth. 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 
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Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 

Than uhfli^ept stone besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the w6rk of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall 
burn 

The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find 
room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this World out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 
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Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? . 
I have no precious time at all to spend. 
Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose. 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are how happy you make those. 

So true a fool is love that in your will. 

Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 
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If there be nothing new, but that which is 

Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ! 

O that record could with a backward look 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun 
Shew me your image in some antique book 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 

That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or whe'r better they. 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

O sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 
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Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten- to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes 43efore, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, • 

Crawls to maturity, whciicwith being crown'd. 

Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 

And Time that gave doth nOw his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of Nature's truth. 
And nothing stands but for his scythe. to mow : 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand. 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 
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When I h^ve seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outw6m buried s^ ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; ' 

When I have seen the hungiy. o^an gain 

Advantage on the kingdom x>f the shore, f 
And the firm soil win of the watery main^ 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store ; 

When I have seen such interchange of state, . 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; ! i'^ 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate,. { 
That time will come and take, my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lo$e, 
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Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 
But sad mortality o'er-sways their power. 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 

O, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays ? 

O fearful meditation ! where, alack. 

Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might. 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 
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Tired with all these, for restful dedth I cry, 
As, to behold desert a beggar bom, 
And needy nothing trimm'd in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced. 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, ■ 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly doctor-like controlling skill. 
And simple truth miscall'd simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill ; 

Tired with all these, from these I would be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone, 
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No longer mourn for me wken I am dead 
Than you fhall hear the soriy sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled • 
From thf» vile world, with vilest worms to dwell 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so 
That I in your eweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then, should make you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with day. 
Do not so much as my pooit name rehearse^ 
But let your love even with my lifo decay ; 

LfCst the wise world should look into your moan 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 
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That ti*ie of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none^' of few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which ^hake agsiinst th^ cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet "biitfs sang. 

In me thou see'st the twilight of such day ^ 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, ' * 
Which by and by black night doth- take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see'st the glowing of such fat ' 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, '^ ' 
As the 'death-bed whereon it most expire 
Comuttied with that which it was houri^h'd by. 

This thou perceiV^st, which makes thy love tnore stM^n^, 
To love that wfeD whidh thou must leave ei^ long. 
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Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, , ^ i 
And like enough thou knov/st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting I. 
And«for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cau9e qf this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swervisng. 

Thyself thou gav'st, thy own worth then not knowing 
Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy grea^ gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment .making, 

ThuiS have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 
In sleep a king, bat waking no such ms^tter. 
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Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered "wot ; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me kst^ 

When other petty griefe have done their spite. 
But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might. 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 
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TnitY that have power to hurt and will do noncy 
That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as atone, 
^ Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, 

Thfty rightly do inherit heaven's graces 

And husband nature's riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their £ices. 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The wmmn'i flower is to the summer sweety 
Though to itself it only live and die, 
Aut ff that flower with base infection moe^ 
Thtf basest weed outbraves his dignity : 
j ftff 9WMte»i things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

I Llliffs that filter smell far worse than weeds. 
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From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April drcss'd in all his trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him. 

Yet nor the la^ of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer's story ^ tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew ; 

Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem'd it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 



iCp. 'Cymbcline,' III. iv., 

If 't be summer news, 
Smile to 't before. 
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My love is strengthen'dy though more weak in seem- 
ing ; 
I love not less, though less the show appear : ■ 
That love is merchandized whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish cveryyvhpcc. 

Our love was new and then but in the spring • 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays. 
As Philomel in summer's front doth sing 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the 

night. 
But that wild music burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear de- 
light. 

Therefore like her I sometime hold my tongue. 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 
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To me, fiiir friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride. 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn'd 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion and mine eye may be deceived : 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred ; 

Ere you were born was beauty's summer dead. 
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When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fiiirest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty's best. 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have express'd 
Even such a beauty as you master now. i 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; j 
And, for they look'd but with divining eyes, 
They had not still ^ enough your worth to sing : 

For we, which now behold these present days. 

Have eyes tp wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 



1 So Quarto ; modern editors read skill, a doubtful emendation, 
for the antithesis seems rather to be between the ancient poets' 
power of expression and the modern dumbness ; they could speak 
not altogether inadequately although they saw not, we see but 
cannot speak. * 
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Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom.^ 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes. 
Since, spite of. )kim, I'll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes : 

And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 

When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass afjQ spent. 



1* Supposed to be a lease expiring within a limited term.' — 
Dowden. 
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Oy NEVER say that I was false of heart. 

Though absence seem'd my flame to qualify. 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie : 

That is my home of love : if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels I return again, 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged,^ 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign'd 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain'd. 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 

t^'or nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 



1 Altered. 
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Those lines that I before have writ, do lie ; 

Even those that said I could not love you dearer : 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards bum clearer. 

But reckoning Time, whose millioned accidents 

Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings. 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp'st intents. 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things : 

Alas, why, fearing of Time's tyranny. 

Might I not then say, * Now I love you best,' 
When I was certain o'er incertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest ? 

Love is a babe ; then might I not say so. 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow ? 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O, no ! it is an ever fix^d mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken : 
It is the star to every wandering bark. 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me provec^ 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
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What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Distill'd from limbecks foul as hell within. 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 
Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed. 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! 

O benefit of ill ! now I find true 

That better is by evil still made better ; 
Arid ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 

So I return rebuked to my content 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 
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The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoy'd no sooner but despised straight. 
Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 
Past reason hated, as a swallow'd bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad ; 

Mad in pursuit and in possession so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 
Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dre^^n. 

A this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 
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Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 

Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain. 
Have put on black and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 

Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east. 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west. 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 
O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I swear beauty herself is black 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

[Fooled by ^] these rebel powers ifliit tkee array,^ 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? { 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon, thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body's end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss. 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; * 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men^ 

And Death once dead, there's no more dying then. 



^ This is one among many conjectures. The quarto repeats 
' My sinful earth ' from the preceding line ; and some editors 
print this and omit ' that thee '. 

* Array = invest, either in the meaning of attire or in a military 
sense. 
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a I 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

O ME, what eyes hath Love put in my head, 

Which hstve no correspondence with true sight I 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That censures fsdsely what they see bright ? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 

What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's : no. 

How can it ? O, how can Love's eye be true,' 

That is so vexed witk watching and with tears ? 
No marvel then, though I mistake my view : 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

O cunning Love ! with teajr^ thou keepest me blind, 
Iiest eyes well^seeing thy foul fiiults should find. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF 

STERLINE 

(1567-1640) 



4.W 



Oy IF thou knew'st how thou thyself dost harni. 

And dost prejudge thy bliss, and spoil my rest,^" 
Then thou would'st melt the ice out of thy breast, b 
And thy relenting heart would kindly warm. , ^ 

O if thy pride did not our joys control, vt 

What world of loving wonders should'st thou see f^ 
For if I saw thee once transformed in me ^ 

Then in thy bosom I would pour my soul ; ^ 

Then all thy thoughts should in my visage shine, e- 
And if that aught mischanced, thou should'st not 
moan t 

Nor bear the burthen of thy griefs alone ; ^t 

No, I would have my share in what were thine. «> 
And whilst we thus should make our sorrows one^ 
This happy harmony would make them none. X 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF 

STERLINE 

I DREAMT the nymph that o'er my fancy reigns 
Came to a part whereas I paused alone ; 
Then said, * What needs you in such sort to moan ? 
Have I not power to recompense your paihs ? 

Lo, I conjure you by that loyal love < 

Which you profess, to cast those griefs apart ; 
It's long, dear love, since that you had my heart, 
Yet I was coy, your constancy to prove ; 

But having had a proof, I'll now be free : 
I am the echo that your sighs resounds, 
Your woes are mine, I suffer in your wounds. 

Your passions all they sympathise in me.' f 

Thus whilst for kindness both began to weep. 
My happiness evanished with the sleep. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF 

STERLINE 

Let others of the world's decaying tell, 
I envy not those of the golden age. 
That did their careless thoughts for nought engage, 
But cloyed with all delights, lived long and well : 

But as for me, I mind t' ap^aud my fate ; 

Though I was long in coming to the light, 
Yet I may mount to fortune's highest height ; 
So great a good could never come too late. 

I'm glad that it was not my chance to live 

Till as that heavenly creature first was born. 
Who as an angel doth the earth adorn 

And buried virtue in the tomb revive : 

For vice o'erflows the world with such a flood. 
That in it all, save she, there is no good. 
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CHARLES BEST 
(Fl. 1602) , 

THE MOON ^ 

Look how the pale queen of the silent night 
Doth cause the Oce^an to attend upon her, 
And he, as long as she is in his sight. 
With his full tide is refady her to honour ; 

But when the silver waiggon of the Moon 

Is mounted up so high he cannot follow. 
The Sea calls home his crystal- waves to moan. 
And with low ebb doth manifest hii sorrow. 

So you, that are th^ Sovereign of my heart. 
Have all my joys attending on your will; 
My joys low-ebbing when you do depart, 
When you return, their tide my heart doth fill 

So as you come, and as you do depart, 

Joys ebb and flow within my tender heart. 



1 From Davison's Poetical Rhapsody. 
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BARTHOLOMEW GRIFFIN 
J (Fl. 1596) 

Fair is my love that feeds among the lilies^ 
The lilies growing in that pleasant garden 
Where Cupid's Mount, that well-beloved hill is 
And where the little god himself is Warden. 

See where my love sits in the beds of spices 

Beset all round with camphor, myrrh, and roses 
And interlaced with curious devices 
Which her from all the world apart incloses. 

There doth she tune her lute for her delight. 

And with sweet music makes the ground to move 
Whilst I, poor I, do sit in heavy plight 
Wailing alone my unrespected love ; 

Not daring rush into so rare a place. 

That gives to her, and she to it, a grace. 
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BARNABE BARNES 

(l 569-1609) 

Ah, sweet Content, where is thy mild abode ? 

Is it with shepherds and light-hearted swains 
Which sing upon the downs and pipe abroad 
Tending their flocks and cattle on the plains ? 

Ah, sweet Content, where dost thou safely rest ? 
In heaven, with angels which the praises sing 
Of him that made, and rales at his behest. 
The minds and hearts of every living thing ? 

Ah, sweet Content, where doth thine harbour hold ? 
Is it in churches, with religious men 
Which please the gods with prayers manifdid. 
And in their studies meditate it then ? 

Whether thou dost in heaven or earth appear, 

Be where thou wilt, thou wilt not harbour here. 
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BARNABE BARNES 

Fair Clytie doth flourish with the spring 

And eftsoons withered, liJpe thy golden hair. 

And lo's violets grow flourishing 

But soondefacedy which thine eyes 'semblance bear : 

Anemone^ with hyacinth spring's pride. 

Like to thy beauty lose their lovely gloss ; , 
So will thy cheeks with graces beautified 
Return to wrinkles^ and to nature's dross : 

Roses (as from thy lips) swe^t odours send. 

Which herbs in them whilst juice and virtues rest 
From some diseases' rigoiir, life defend : 
Thcijae (as thyself) once withered, men detest : 

Then love betimes ; these withered flowers of yore 
Revive : thy beauty lost returns no more. 
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BARNABE BARNES 

Love is a name too lovely for the god ; 

He Aaked goes, red-coloured in his skin. 
And bare (all as a boy) fit for a rod : 
Hence into Afric, there seek out thy kin 

Among the Moors and swarthy men of Ind ; 

Me thou of joys and sweet content hast hindred : 
Hast thou consumed me, and art of my kind ? 
Hast thou enraged me, yet art of my kindred ? 

Nay Ismarus, or Rhodope thy father. 

Or craggy Caucasus thy crabbed sire, 
Vesuvius else, or was it iEtna rather. 
For thou how many dost consume with fire ? 

Fierce tigers, wolves, and panthers gave thee suck. 
For lovely Venus had not such evil luck. 
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BARN ABE. BARNES 

Gracious, divine, and most omnipotent I 

Receive thy servant's talent in good part,.. , 
Which hid it not, but willing did convert - 
It to best use he could when it was lent : 

The sum (thpugh slender yet not all mispent) 

Receive, dear God of grace, from cheerful heart 
Of him, that knows how merciful thou art 
And with whfit grace to contrite sinPf^s bent. 

I know my fault, I did not as I should. 

My sinful flesh against my soul rebelled. 
But since I did endeavour what I could. 
Let not my little nothing be withheld 

From thy rich treasuries of endless grace ; \ 

But (for thy sake) let it procure a place. 
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ANONYMOUS 

{Circa 1600) 

Up, sluggish soul, awake, slumber no more, 
This is no time to sleep in sin secure ; 
If once the Bridegroom pass and shut the door 
No entrance will be gained, thou may'st be sure. 

Now thou* art up, fill up thy lamp with oil, 
Haste thee and light it at the fire of love ; 
Watch and attend ; what is a little toil 
To gain thee entrance to the joys above ? 

Go, meet the Bridegroom, with low reverence. 
Humbly, with patience, wait upon his grace. 
Follow his steps with love and diligence. 
Leave all for him, and only him embrace. 

So shalt thou enter with him into rest, 

i\t)d ^ his heavenly table sit and feast. 
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THO'MAS CAMPION 
(D. 1619) 

Thrice toss those oaken ashes in the air, 

And thrice three times tie up this true love's kno 
Thrice sit you down in this enchanted chair, 
And murmur soft 'She will or she will not'. 

Go, burn those poisoned Weeds in that blue fire, ' 
This cypress gathered out a dead man's grave, 
These screech-owls' feathers and this prickling bri; 
That all thy thorny cares ian end mSay have. 

Then come, you fairies, dance with me a round : 
Dance in a circle, let my love be centre ! ' 
Melodiously breathe an enchanted sound : 
Melt her hard heart that some remorse may ente 

In vain are all the charnis I can devise : 

She hath an art to break them with her ^^es. 
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JOHN DONNE 

• I 

(1573-I631) 



TO DEATH 



Death, be not proud, though, some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so ; . 
For those whoip thou think'st thou dpst oy^throw 
Die not, poor Death ; nor yet canst thou jqW me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be^ 
. Much pleasure ; then from thee, much piofc; mi|$t 
flow : 
And soonest our best men with thef^ do. go, 
Rest of their bones, and soul's delivery. . , 

Thou'rt slave to fate, chance, king?, ifnd4?3peratp me|r, 
, And dost; with poison, war, and sickness dwell ; 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well. 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell'st thou then ? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 
Apd Des^th shall be no mpre ; Death^ thou shalt die ! 
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JOHN DONNE 

At the round earth's imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, angels ; and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, atid to your scattered bodies go. 

All whom the flood did,' and fire shall, overthrow ; 
All whom Death, war, agej agues, tyrannies. 
Despair, law, chance hath slain ; and you, whose eyes 
Shall behold God, and never taste Death's woe. 

But let them sleep. Lord, and me mourn a space ; - 
For if above all those my sins abound, 
Tis late to ask abundance of thy grace. 
When we are there. Here on this hbly ground 

Teach me how to repent ; for that's as good 

As if thou'dst sealed my pardon with thy blood. 
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. BEN JONSON ^ 

(1573-^637) 

TO THE NOBLE LADY, THE LADY MARY WROTH 

I THAT have been a lover, and could shew it. 

Though not in these,' in rithmes not wholly dumb. 
Since I exscribe your sonnets, am become 
A better lover, and much better poet. 

Nor is my Mijise or I ashamed to owe it 

To those true numerous graces ; whereof some 
But charm the senses, others overcome ' 

Both brains and hearts ; and mine now best do 
know it : 

For in your verse all Cupid's armoury. 

His flames, his shafls, his quiver, and his bow. 
His very eyes are yours to overthrow. 

But then his mother's sweets you so apply, 

Her joys, her smiles, her loves, as readers take 
For Venus' ceston every line yqu make. 
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RICHAfeD BARNEFIELD 

(1574-1627) 



TO HIS FRIEND MASTER R. L. 

If music and sweet poetry agree. 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 

Dowland to ^hee is dear, whose heavenly touch, 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
. Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 

Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 

That Phcebus' lute, the queen oFinusic, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. , 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both^ and both in thee remain, 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

t 

(iS85-i649> 



I ' t 



I KNOW that all beiieath' 'the mooiidecaj^s, 

And what by mortjlls in this world is brought, 
In Time's great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days ; 

I know how all the Muse's heavenly lays. 

With toil of spright which are so dearly bought, 
As idle sounds, of few or none are sought, 
And that nought lighter is than airy praise ; 

I know frail beauty like the purple' flower, . 

To which one morn both birth and death jlfFords ; 
That love a jarring is of mind*s accords. 
Where sense and will inVassal reason's power : 

Know what I list, this all can not me move, 

But that, O me ! I both must write and love. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

That learned Grecian, who did so excel 

In knowledge passing sense, that he is named 

Of all the after-worlds divine, doth tell,^ 

That at the time when first our souls are framed. 

Ere in these mansions blind they came to dwell, 
They live bright rays of that eternal light, 
And others see, know, love, in heaven's great 

height. 
Not toiled^ with aught to reason doth rebel. 

Most true it is, for straight at the first sight 

My mind me told, that in some other place 
It elsewhere saw the idea of that face, 
And loved a love of heavenly pure delight ; 

No wonder now I feel so fair a name, 

Sith I her loved ere on this earth she came. 



1 Ref. to the Phadrus of Plata 

2 Toiled = wearied. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

Sleep, Silence* child, sweet father of soft rest,^ 

Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings. 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings^ 
Sole comforter of minds with grief opprest ; 

Lo, by thy charming rod all breathing things 
Lie slumbering, with forgetfhlness pOssest, 
And yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spares, alas ! who cannot be thy guest. 

Since I am thine, O come, but with that iace 

To inward light which thou art wont to'^hew, 
With feigned solace ease a true-felt woe ; ' 

Or if, d^af god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequ&ith, 
I long to kiss the image of my death. 



^Suggested by Marino, Rime (Ven. 1602), part i.. p. 31, 
' O del silentio figlio, e dela notte.' Cp. Sidney, Asirophel, 
Sonn. 39. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

Dear quirister, who from thoie shadowi aendi. 

Etc that the blaihing dawn dare shew her light. 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends 
(Become all ear), stars stay to hear xhy plight ; 

If one whose grief even reach of thought transcends. 
Who ne'er (not in a dream) did taste delight. 
May thee importune who like case pretends. 
And seems to joy in woe, in woe's despite ; 

Tell me (so may thou fortune milder try. 

And long, long sing) for what thou thus complains, 
Sith, winter gone, the sun in dappled sky 
Now smiles on meadows, mountains, woods, and 
plains ? 

The bird, as if my question did her move, 

With trembling wings sobbed forth, I love, I love ! 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

If crost with all mishaps be my poor life. 
If one short day I never spent in mirth. 
If my spright with itself holds lasting strife, 
If sorrow's death is but new sorrow's birth ; 

If this vain world be but a sable stage 

Where slave-born man plays to the scoffing stars, 
If youth be tossed with love, with weakness age, 
If knowledge serve to hold our thoughts in wars ; 

If time can close the hundred mouths of fame. 

And make, what long since past, like that to be. 

If virtue only be an idle name. 

If I, when I was born, was born to die ; 

Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days ? 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 



8 
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WILLIAM DRUMMQND 

Alexis, here she stayed ; among these pines, 
Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair ; 
Here did she spread the treasure of her hair. 
More rich than that brought from the Colchian 
mines. 

She set her by these musked eglantines. 

The happy place the print seems yet to bear ; 
Her voice did sweeten here thy sugared lines. 
To which winds, trees, beasts, birds, did lend their 
ear. 

Me here she first perceived, and here a mom 

Of bright carnations did o'erspread her ^cc ; 
Here did she sigh, here first my hopes were born, 
And I first got a pledge of promised grace : 

But ah ! what served it to be happy so, 

Sith passed pleasures double but new woe ? 
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VyiLWAM PRUMMOND 

Sweet soul, which in the April of thj years ^ , 

So to enrich the heaven mad'st poor this round. 
And npw with golden rays of glory crowned 
Most blest abid'st above; the sphere of spheres ; 

If heav^y laws, alas ! have not thee bound 

From looking tp this globe that all upbears, 
if ruth and pity there above be found, 
O deign to lend a look unto those tears. 

Do not disdain, dear ghost, this sacrifice. 

And though I raise not pillars to thy praise. 
Mine offerings take ; let this for me suffice,, 
My heart a living pyramid I raise ; . 

And whilst kings' tombs witji laurels flourish green, . 
Thine shall with n^yrtles and these flowers b^ seen 



1 Taken from two sonnets of Marino (Rime, part i., pp. 154, 
150). 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

My lute, be as thou ivast when thou didst grow. 
With thy green mother in soihc shady grove. 
When immelodious winds but made thee move. 
And birds on thee their rariiage ^ did bestow. 

Sith that dear voice which did thy sounds approve. 
Which used in such harmonious strains to flow. 
Is reft from earth to tune those spheres above. 
What art thou but a harbinger of \Voe ? 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more. 
But orphan wailings to the fainting ear ; 
Each stop a sigh,' each sound draws forth a tear ; 
Be therefore silent isa in woods before : 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 

Like widowed turtle still her loss complaiii. 



Warbling : French ramage. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

THE INSTABILITY OF MORTAL GLORY 

Triumphant arches, statues crowned with bays, 
• Proud obelisks, tombs of the vastest frame, 
Colosses,^ brazen Atlases of fame, 
Fanes vainly builded to vain idols' praise ; 

States, which insatiate minds in blood do raise. 
From the cross^stars unto the Arctic team, 
Alas ! and what we write to keep our name. 
Like spiders' cauls are made the sport of days : 

All only constant is in constant change. 

What done is, is undone, and when undone 

Into some other figure doth it range ; 

Thus moves the restless world beneath the moon : 

Wherefore, my mind, above time, motion, place, 

Thee raise, and steps not reached by nature trace. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 



NO TRUST IN TIME 

Look how the flower which lingermgly doth fade^ < 
The morning's darling late^ the summer's x^ueen. 
Spoiled of that juice which kept it fresh and green, 
As high as it did raise, bowsilow the. head z 

Right so my life, contentments being dead, . 
Or in their contraries but onlyiseen^ ; 

With swifter speed declines than erst it spread. 
And blasted, scarce now shews what it hath J3een. 

As doth the pilgrim therefore, whom the night - i / 
By darkness would imprison on his way. 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what yet rests thee of life's wasting day ! 

Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy morn, . < ' 

And twice it is not given theeto be bom. - 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 



THE BOOK OF THE WORLD 

Of this fair volume which we World do name,^ 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 

Of him who it corrects and did it frame. 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare : 

Find out his powef which. wildest powers doth tame. 
His providence extending everywhere, 
His justice which proud rebels doth not spare. 
In every page, no period of the same. 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold. 
Fair dangling ribbons, leaving what is best. 
On the great writer's sense ne'er taking hold ; 

Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught. 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 



^ Translated from a sonnet by Marino, * Se di questo volume 
ampio le carte '. 
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THE ANGELS FOR THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 

Run, shepherds, run where Bethlem blest appears, 
We bring the best of news, be not dismayed, 
A Saviour there is born, more old than years. 
Amidst heaven's rolling heights this earth who 
stayed : 

In a poor cottage inned, a virgin maid 

A weakling did him bear, who all upbears ; 
There is he poorly swaddl'd, in manger laid. 
To whom too narrow swaddlings are our spheres : 

Run, shepherds, run, and solemnize his birth. 

This is that night — no ! day, grown great with 

bliss. 
In which the power of Satan broken is ; 
In heaven be glory, peace unto the earth ! 

Thus singing, through the air the angels swam, 
And cope of stars re-echo6d the same. 
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SAINT JOHN BAPTIST 

The last and greatest herald of heaven's King, 

Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild, 
Among that savage brood the woods forth bring. 
Which he than man more harmless found and mild. 

His food was locusts, and what there doth spring. 
With honey that f)*om virgin hives distilled ; 
Parcht body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear, long since from earth exiled. 

There burst he forth : All ye whose hopes rely 

On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn. 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn ! — 
Who listened to his voice, obeyed his cry ? 

Only the echoes, which he made relent. 

Rang from their flinty caves. Repent ! Repent ! 
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man's KNdVsTLEbGEy IGNORANCE iM THE MYSTERIES OP GOD 

Beneath a sable veil and shadows deep ^ 
Of inaccessible and dimming light, 
In silence' ebon clouds more black than night, - 
The world's great King his secrets hid doth keep : 

Through those thick mists, when any mortal wight 
Aspires, with halting pace and eyes that weep, 
To pore, and in his mysteries to creep, 
With thunders he and lightnings blasts theirsight. 

O Sun invisible, that dost abide 

,; Within thy bright abysms, most fair, most dark. 
Where with thy proper rays thou dost thee hide^ 
O ever-shining, never full-seen mark ! 

To guide me in life's night thy light me show. 
The more I search of thee, the less I know. 



1 Translated from Marino, ' Sotto caliginose ombre profonde.' 
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Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 

Far from the clamorous world doth live his own ; 

Though solitary, ^ho is 'n6t ilorie,' 

But doth converse with that Eternal LoVe/ 
O how more sweet is birds' harmonious moan. 

Or the hoarse sobbings of the widowed dove. 

Than those smooth whisperings near a prince's 
throne. 

Which good make doubtftil, do the evil approve ! 
O how more sweet is Zephyr's wholesome brbath. 

And sighs embalmed which new-born flowers 
unfold, 

Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 

How sweet are streams to poison drunk in gold ! 
The world is flill of horrors, troubles, slights ; 

Wood's harmless shades have only true delights.' 
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CONTENT AND RESOLUTE 

As when it happeneththat some Ipvcly tpwn 
Unto a barbarous besieger falls. 
Who there by sword and flame himself installs^ 
Andy cruel, it in tears and blood doth drown ; 

Her beauty spoiled, her citizens. made thralls. 

His spite yet so can not her all throw down 

But that some statue, arch, fane pf renown 

Yet lurks unmaimed within her weeping walls : . 

So after all the spoil, disgrace, and wrack. 

That time, the world, and death, could bring com- 
bined. 
Amidst that mass of ruins they did make. 
Safe and all scarless yet remains my minc^. 

From this so high transcending rapture springs, ./ 
That I, all else defaced, not envy kings. 
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Ay me, and am I how the man whose muse 

In happier times was wont to laui§[h at love, 
And those who suffered that blind boy abuse 
The noble gifts were given them from above ? 

What metamorphose strange is this I prove ? 
Myself now scarce I find myself to be. 
And think no fable Circe's tyranny. 
And all the tales are told of changed Jove. 

Virtue hath taught with her philosophy 

My mind unto a better course to move ; 
Reason may chide her fbll, and oft reprove 
Affection's power ; but what is that to me, 

Who ever think, and never think on aught 

But that bright cherubin which thralls my thought f 
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Doth then the woild gd thus, doth all thus move ?^ 

Is this the justice which on earth we find ? 

Is this the firm decree which all doth bind ? 

Are these your influences, powers above ? , 
Those souls which vice's moody mists most bllnci. 

Blind fortune, tlindly, most their friend doth prove ; 

And they who thee, poor idol Virtue, love, , ^. 

Ply like a feather tossed by storm and wind. 
Ah ! if a Providence doth sway this all. 

Why should best minds groan under most distress ? 

Or why should pride humility make thrall, , 

And injuries the innocent oppress ? 
Heavens, hinder, stop this fkte ; or grant a time 

When good may have, as well as bad, their prime ! 



J Translated from Sanazzaro, 'Cosi dunque va '1 mondo, 
O fere stelle ', 
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WILLIAM BROWNE 

(1 590-1645) 

I 

ON ROME AS IT IS NOW 

» I . 

. I ' * ' * 

Thou, who to look for Rome, to Home kit coriae. 

And in the midst of Rome find*st hough t of 

Rome ; 
Behold her heaps of walls, her structures rent, 
Her theatres overwhelmed, of vast iexterit ; 

These now are Rome. See how those ruins frown, 
And speak the threats yet of so Brave a town. 
By Rome, as once the world, is Roine o'ercome, 
Lest aught on earth should not be quelled by 
Rome : ' ' 

Now conquering Rome doth conquered Rdihe iiiter j 
And She the vanquished is and vatiquisher. 
To show us where She stood there rests alohe 
Tiber ; yet that too hastens to be gone. 

Learn hence what fortune can. Towns glide away ; 
And rivers, which are still in motion, stay. 
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WILLIAM BROWNE 

A GENTLE shepherd, born in Arcady, 

That well could tune his pipe, and jdeftly play 
The nymphs asleep with rural minstrelsy, 
Methought I saw, upon a summer's day, 

Take up a little satyr in a wood. 

All masterless forlorn as none did know him. 
And nursing him with those of his own blood. 
On mighty Pan he lastly did bestow him ; 

But with the god he long time had not been. 
Ere he the shepherd and himself forgot. 
And most ingrateful, ever stepped between 
Pan and all good befell the poor man's lot. 

Whereat all good men grieved, and strongly swore 
They never would be fbster-fathers more. 
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WILLIAM BROWNE 

A ROSE, as fair as ever saw the North, 
Grew in a little garden all alone : 
A sweeter flower did Nature ne'er put forth, 
Nor fairer garden yet was ever known : 

The maidens danced about it morn and noon, 
And learned bards of it their ditties made ; 
The nimble fairies, by the pale-faced moon, 
Watered the root, and kissed her pretty shade. 

But, well-a-day, the gardener careless grew ; 

The maids and fairies both were kept away, 
And in a drought the caterpillars threw 
Themselves upon the bud and every spray, 

God shield the stock ! If heaven send no supplies 
The fairest blossom of the garden dies. 
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WILLIAM BROWNE 

Lo, I the man that whilom loved and lost. 
Not dreading loss, do sing again of love ; 
And like a man but lately tempest-tost 
Try if my stars still inauspicious prove ; 

Not to make good that poets never can 

Long time without a chosen mistress be, 
Do I sing thus ; or my affections ran 
Within the maze of mutability ; 

What last I loved was beauty of the mind, 
And that lodged in a temple truly fair. 
Which ruined now by death, if I can find 
The Saint that lived therein some otherwhere, 

I may adore it there, and love the cell 

For entertaining what I loved so well. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 

(1591-1674) 

TO HIS MISTRESS, OBJECTING TO HIM NEITHER TOYING 

OR TALKING 

You say I love not, 'cause I do not play 

Still with your curls, and kiss the time away. '^ 
You blame me, too,^ because I can't devise -O 

Some sport to please those babies in your eyes ; — ^ 

By Love's religion, I must here confess it, c. 

The most I love, when I the least express it. c 
Small griefs find tongues ; full casks are ever found <<. 
To give, if any, yet but little sound. ^ 

Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we know, ^ 

That chiding streams betray small dejpth below. ^ 
So when love speechless is, she doth express b 

A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. io 

Now, since my love is toiigueless, know me such, f 

Who speak but little, 'cause I love so much. ^ 
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ROBERT HERRICK 



TO THE GENIUS OF HIS HOUSE 

Command the roof, great Genius, and from thence 
Into this house pour down thy influence, 
That through each room a golden pipe may run 
Of living water by thy benizon ; 

Fulfil the larders, and with strengthening bread 
Be evermore these bins replenished. 
Next, like a Bishop consecrate my ground. 
That lucky fairies here may dance their round ; 

And, after that, lay down some silver pence, 

The master's charge and care to recompense. , 
Charm then the chambers ; make the beds for ease, 
More than for peevish pining sicknesses ; 

Fix the foundation fast, and let the roof 

Grow old with time, but yet keep weather-proof. 
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GEORGE HERBERT 

(1593-1633) 



LOVE 
I. 



Immortal Love, author of this great frame. 

Sprung from that beauty which can never f&de ; 
How hath man parceled out thy glorious name, 
And thrown it on that dust which thou hast made, 

While mortal love doth all the title gain ! 

Which siding with invention, they together 
Bear all the sway, possessing heart and brain 
(Thy workmanship), and give thee share in neither. 

Wit fancies beauty, beauty raiseth wit : 

The world is theirs ; they two play out the game. 
Thou standing by : and though thy glorious name 
Wrought out deliverance from the infernal pit. 

Who sings thy praise ? only a scarf or glove 

Doth warm our hands, and make them write of love, 
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GEORGE HERBERT 

LOVE 
II. 

Immortal Heat, O let thy greater flame 
Attract the lesser to it : let those fires 
Which shall consume the world, first make it tame. 
And kindle in our hearts such true desires 

As may consume our lusts, and make thee way. 

Then shall our hearts pant thee ; then shall our brain 

All her inventions on thine altar lay. 

And there in hymns send back thy fire again : 

Our eyes shall see thee, which before saw dust ; 

Dust blown by wit, till that they both were blind : 
Thou shalt recover all thy goods in kind. 
Who were disseized by usurping lust : 

All knees shall bow to thee ; all wits shall rise. 

And praise Him who did make and mend our eyes. 
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GEORGE HERBERT 

A SONNET SENT TO HIS MOTHER AS A NEW YEAR's GIFT 

FROM CAMBRIDGE 

My God, where is that ancient heat towards Thee 
Wherewith whole shoals of martyrs once did burn. 
Besides their other flames ? Doth poetry 
Wear Venus' livery, — only serve her turn ? 

Why are not sonnets made of Thee, and lays 

Upon Thine altar burnt ? Cannot Thy love 
Heighten a spirit to sound out Thy praise 
As well as any she ? Cannot Thy Dove 

Outstrip their Cupid easily in flight ? 

Or, since Thy ways are deep, and still the same 
Will not a verse run smooth that bears Thy name ? 

Why doth that fire, which by Thy power and might 
Each breast does feel, no braver fuel choose 
Than that, which one day worms may chance refuse ? 
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GEORGE HERBERT 



SIN 



LoRDy with what care hast Thou begirt us round ! 
Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they lead us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin. 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes. 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in. 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

Yet all these fences and their whole array 

One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON 

(1665-54) 



LOVE S ANNIVERSARY 
TO THE j^UN 



/ 

* w * 



Thou art returned, great Light, to that blest hour 
In which I first by marriage, sacred power. 
Joined with Castara hearts : and as the same ' 
Thy lustre is, as then, so is our flame : 

Which had increased, but that by love's decree, 
'Twas such at first, it ne'er could greater be. 
But tell me (glorious Lamp) in thy survey 
Of things below thee, what did not decay 1 

By age to weakness ? I since that have seen 

The rose bud forth and fade, the tree grow green 

And wither, and the beauty of the field 

With winter wrinkled. Even thy self dost yield 

Something to time, and to thy grave fall nigher ; 
But virtuous love is one sweet endless fire, 
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WILLIAM HABINGTON 



OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF LOVE 

Where sleeps the North wind when the South inspires 
Life in the spring and gathers into quires 
The scattered nightingales ; whose subtle ears 
Heard first the harmonious language of the spheres ; 

Whence hath the stone magnetic force to allure 
The enamoured iron ; from a seed impure 
Or natural did first the mandrake grow ; 
What power i' the ocean makes it ebb and flow ; 

What strange material is the azure sky 

Compacted of ; of what its brightest eye 

The ever flaming sun ; what people are 

In the unknown world ; what worlds in every star ; 

Let curious fancies at this secret rove ; 

Castara, whi^t we know, we'll practise, Love. 
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JOHN MILTON 

r 

(1608-74) 

TO THE NIGHTINGALE 

O NIGHTINGALE that Oil yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill. 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, 
Portend success in love. O, if Jove's will 
Have linked that amorous power to thy sofl lay. 

Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 

Foretell my hopeless doom, in some grove nigh, ; 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reason why. 

Whether the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I, 
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ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THRKB 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth. 

Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year ! 

My hasting days fly on with fUU career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear. 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Towards which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so. 
As ever in mygreat Task- Master's eye. 
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WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENPED TO THE CITY 

Captain or Colonel^ or Knight in Armty 

Whose chance on these defenceless doon may seize. 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, .., 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as. these. 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands aind seas, 
Whatever clime the sun's bright qircle warms. 

Lifl not thy spear against the Muses' bower : 
The great Emathian conqueror ^ bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went to the ground ; and the repeatecl air 
Of sad Electra's popt had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.^ 



^ Alexander, at the sack of Thebes, b. c. 333. The story is told 
by Pliny, /Elian, and others. 

^ Plutarch relates ' that when the Spartan confederacy in 404 
&c. took Athens, a proposal to demolish it was rejected thcotu^ ' 
the effect produced on the commanders by bearing* parti of a 
chorus from the Electra of Euripides sung at a feast^' (Palgrave). 
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TO THB LADY MARGAREt LEY 

Daughter to that good Barl, once President 
Of England's Council and her Treasury, 
Who lived in both unstained with gold or fee. 
And left them both, more in himself content. 

Till the sad breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him, as thkt dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent ;^ 

Though later born than to have known the days 
Wherein your father flourished, yet by you. 
Madam, methinks I see him living yet : 

So well your wOrdshis noble virtues praise 

That all both judge you to relate them true 
And to possess them, honoured Margaret. 



^ Isocrates, the Athenian orator, who died four days after the 
news of Chaeronea reached Athens, August, B.C. 338. James 
L«r, Earl of Marlborough, died four days sifter the dissolution 
of Piarliament, loth March, 1629. 
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JOHN MILTON 



TO MR. H. LA WES, ON HIS AIRS 



\RRY, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas' ears, committing ^hort and long, 

ly worth and skill exempts thee from the throng, 
With praise enough for Envy to look wan ; 
To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth air couldst humour best oar 

tongue. 
Thou honour'st Verse, and Versei muat ^end her 

wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phwbus' quire, 1 

, That tunest their happiest lines in< hymn or story. 

mte shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory.^ 



^Purgatorio, ii., 106. 
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JOHN MILTON 

ON THE RELIGIOUS MEMORY OF MRS. CATHERINE THOMSON^ 
MY CHRISTIAN FRIEND, DECEASED DEC. 1 6, 1 646 

When Faith and Love, which parted from thee never. 
Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthy load 
Of death, called life, which us from life doth sever. 

Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour. 
Stayed not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 
But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod. 
Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on ; and Faith, who knew them best 
Thy handmaids, clad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest. 

And speak the truth of thee on glorious themes 

Before the Judge ; who thenceforth bid thee rest. 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams. 
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JOHN MILTON 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT^ 

'ENGE, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

'rget not : in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

le vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway ' 

le triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 



^ The persecution of the Vaudois inflicted by order of the Duke 
Savoy in April, 1655. 



10 
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JOHN MILTON 

ON HIS BLINDNES3 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide» 
* Doth God exact day-labour, light 4^nied ? ' 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, 'God doth not need 

Either man's work or his own gifts. Who .be#|: ' 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him be^. His state 

Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait,' 
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TO MR, Lawrence^ 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous HQn, 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 

Front the hard season gaining ? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius reinspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice. 

Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear thfc lute well touched, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose then! oft, is not unwise. 



^ Onq of the sons of Henry Lawrence, President of Cromwell's 
Council, 1654 ; probably the second son, Henry. 
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JOHN MILTON 

TO CYRUCK SKINNER 

Cyriack, whose grandsire ^ on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause^ 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, oar laws. 
Which others at their bar so often wrench. 

To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws ; 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 
And what the Swede intends, and what the 
French. 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 

Toward solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains. 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show. 
That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 



^Sir Edward Coke, the maternal grandfather of Cyriack 
Skinner. 
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JOHN MILTON 

ON HIS DECEASED WIFE 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint 

Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave. 
Rescued from Death by force, though pale and faint. 

Mine, as whom washed from spot of child- bed taint 
Purification in the Old Law did save, 
And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 

Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight ^ 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 

So clear as in no face with more delight. 

But oh ! as to embrace me she inclined, 

I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. 



^ It seems to be implied that Milton had never seen hus second 
wife, whom he married after he was blind (Masson, ii. , 309). 
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BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET 

(1702-71) 

TO WILLIAMSON ^ 

When I behold thee, blameless Williamson, 
Wreckt like an infant on a savage shore. 
While others round on borrow'd pinions soar, 
My busy fancy calls thy thread mispun ; 

Till Faith instructs me the deceit to shun ; 

While thus she speaks : * Those wings that from 

the store 
Of virtue were not lent, howe'er they bore 
In this gross air, will melt when near the sun. 

The truly-ambitious wait for Nature's time ; 
Content, by certain, but by slow degrees. 
To mount above the reach of vulgar flight ; 

Nor is that man confin'd to this low clime. 

Who but the extremest skirts of glory sees. 
And hears celestial tidings with delight.' 



' • The Rev. John Williamson, a man of great learning and 
various accomplishments, whose extreme simplicity of character 
and ignorance of the world hindered his preferment ' (D. Main). 
Williamson died in 1763, aged fifty. 
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BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET 



TO DAMPIER^ 



Thrice worthy guardian of that sacred spring 

That erst with copious stream enrich'd this land. 
When Caesar taught our nobles to command, 
Tully to speak, Maeonides to sing ; < > 

Till Fashion, stealing with unheeded wing 

Into this realm, withitouch of foreign hand. 
Our girls embolden'd, and our boys unmanned. 
And drew all ages in her magic ring : 

Yet shalt thou not be backward in thy sphere 
To thwart a sickly world,; the sceptre giv'n 
TJiou know'st to wield, and force the noble youth 

To merit titles they were born to bear : 

Thou know'st that every sceptre is firom Heaven 
That guides mankind to virtue and to truth. 



1 • Rev, Mr. Dampier, then one of the upper masters of Eton 
School, and afterwards Dean of Durham, an intimate and much 
respected friend of Mr, Stillingfleet ' (Coxe). 
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THOMAS GRAY 
1716-71 

ft 
OM THE DEATH OF RICHARD WEST 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden iire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join ; 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 

These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes require : 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain : 

I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And weep the more because I weep in vain. 



^ 
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THORiAS WARTON 

(1728-90) 

ON BATHING 

When iatc the trees were stript by winter pale, 

Young Healthy a dryad-maid in vesture green, 
Or like the forest's silver-quiver*d queen, 
On airy uplands met the piercing gale ; 

And ere its earliest echo shook the vale. 

Watching the hunter's joyous horn was seen. 
But since, gay-thron'd in fiery chariot sheen, 
Summer has smote each daisy-dappled dale, 

She to the caves retires, high-arch'd beneath 

The fount that laves proud Isis' towery brim : 
And noiv, all glad the temperate air to brieathe, 

While cooling drops distil frbm arches dim. 

Binding her dewy locks with sedgy wreath. 
She sits amid the quire of Naiads trim. 
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WILLIAM COWPER 

(1731-1800) 

TO HKNRY COWPHR, ON HIS DEFENCE OF WARREN 
HASIINGS IN THK HOUSE OF LORDS 

CowPER, whose silver voice, task'd sometimes hard, 
Legends prolix delivers in the ears 
(Attentive when thou read'st) of England's peen. 
Let verse at length yield thee thy just rev^ard. 

Thou wast not heard with drowsy disregard. 
Expending late on all that length of plea . 
Thy generous pow'rs ; but silence honoured thee, 
Mute as e'er gazed on orator or bard. 

Thou art not voice alone ; but hast beside 

Both heart and head ; and couldst with music sweet 
Of Attic phrase and senatorial tone. 

Like thy renown'd forefathers, far and wide 

Thy fame diffuse, praised not for utterance meet 
Of other's speech, but magic of thy own. 
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WILLIAM COWPEH 

TO MARY UNWIN 

Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from heaven as some have feigned they 

drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things; 

That ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth with honour due 
In verse as musical as thou art true 
And that immortalises whom it sings : — 

But thou hast little need. There is a Book 

By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright- 
There all thy deeds, my feithfbl Mary, shine ; 
And since thou own'st that praise, I spape thee mine. 
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JOHN CODRINGTON BAMFYLDE 

(1754-96) 

« 

As when, to one who long hath watched, the Morn 
Advancing, slow forewarns the approach of day 
(What time the young and flowery-kirtled May 
Decks the green hedge and dewy grass unshorn 

With cowslips pale and many a whitening thorn) ; 
And' now the Sun comes forth, with level ray 
Gilding the high wood-top and mountain grey, 
And, as he climbs, the meadows 'gins adorn ; 

The rivers glisten to the dancing beam, 

The awakened birds begin their amorous strain, 
And hill and vale with joy and fragrance teem ; 

Such is the sight of thee, thy wished return. 

To eyes, like mine, that long have waked to mourn. 
That long have watched for light, and wept in vain. 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 

(1762-88) 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN AT LEMNOS 

On this lone isle, whose rugged rocks a&ight 
The cautious pilot, ten revolving years 
Great Paan's son, unwonted erst to teats, 
Wept o'er his wound ; alike each rolling light 

Of heaven he watched, and blamed its lingering flight : 
By day the sea-mew, screaming round his cave. 
Drove slumber from his eyes ; the chiding wave 
And savage howlings chased his dreams by night. 

Hope still was his : in each low breeze, that sighed , 
Through his rude grot, he heard a coming oar ; 
In each white cloud a coming sail he spied ; 

Nor seldom listened to the fancied roar . 
Of CEta's torrents, or the hoarser tide 
That parts famed Trachis from the Euboic shore. 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 

OzFORDy since late I left thy peaceful shore, 

Much I regret thy domes with turrets crown'd. 
Thy crested walls with twining ivy bound. 
Thy Gothic fanes, dim aisles, and cloisters hoar, 

And treasur'd rolls of Wisdom's ancient lore ; 

Nor less thy varying bells, which hourly sound 
In pensive chime, or ring in lively round. 
Or toll in the slow Curfeu's solemn roar ; 

Much to thy moonlight walks, and musings grave 
Mid silent shades of high embowering trees. 
And much thy Sister- Streams, whose willows wave 

In whispering cadence to the evening breeze ; 

But most those Friehds, whose much lov*d converse 

gave 
Thy gentle charms a tenfold power to please. 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 

Could then the babes from yon unsheltered cot 
• Implore thy passing charity in vain ? 
Too thoughtless youth ! what tho' thy happier lot 
Insult their life of poverty and pain ! 

What tho' their Maker doomed them thus forlorn 
To brook the mockery of the taunting throng, 
Beneath th' oppressor's iron scourge to mqtirn, 
To mourn, but not to murmur at his wrong ! 

Yet when their last late evening shall decline. 

Their evening cheerful, tho' their day dhtrest, 
A Hope perhaps more heavenly bright than thine, 

A Grace by thee unsought, and unpossest,' 

A Faith more fiic'd, a Rapture more divine 

Shall gild their passage to Eternal Re^t. 

* ■ .1 
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SIR SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGES 

(1762-I837) 
ON ECHO AND SILENCE ^ 

In eddying course when leaves began to fly. 
And Autumn in her lap the store to strew. 
As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo 
Through glens untrod and woods that frowned 00 
high. 

Two sleeping Nymphs with wonder mute I spy.! — 
And lo, she's gone ! — in robe of dark-green hue 
'Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew ; 
For quick the hunter's hprn resounded to the sky ! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister ! — hark, for onward still 
With far-heard step she takes her listening way. 

Bounding fVom rock to rock, and hill to hill ! 
Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play. 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill ! 



1 A favourite with Wordsworth, Prose Works^ iii. , 333. 



SONNETS i6i 



HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS 

(1762-I828) 
TO HOPE ^ 

O EVER skilled to wear the form we love ! 

To bid the shapes of fear and grief depart^ 
Come, gentle Hope I with one gay smile remove 
The lasting sadness of an aching heart : 

Thy voice, benign Enchantress ! let me hear ; 

Say that for me some pleasures yet shall bloom ; 
That Fancy's radiance. Friendship's precious tear. 
Shall soften, or shall chase, misfortune's gloom. 

But come not glaring in the dazzling ray 

Which once with dear illusions charmed my eye ! 
O strew no more, sweet flatterer ! on my way 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die. 

Visions less fair will sooth my pensive breast, 
That asks not happiness, but longs for rest. 



^ Wordsworth repeated this sonnet from memory, after many 
years, to the pleased author. 



II 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

(1 770. 1 8 50) 

WRITTEN IN VERY EARLY YOUTH 

Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 

The kine are couched upon the dewy grass ; 

The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass. 

Is cropping audibly his later meal : 
Dark is the ground ; a slumber seems to steal 

O'er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky. 

Now, in this blank of things, a harmomy. 

Home-felt and home-created, comes to heal *<-''> 
That grief for which the senses still supply 

Fresh food ; for only then, when memory 

Is hushed, am I at rest. My Friends ! restrain 
Those busy cares that would allay my pain ; ' 

Oh ! leave me to myself nor let me Ibel 

The ofRcious touch that makes me droop again. 
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WILLIAM W0:RDSW0RTH 

COMPOSED UFOV WESTMINSTER BRIDOfi, SEPt. 3, l802 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth^ like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto th^ fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glitteriug in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and firee,^ 
The holy time is quiet like a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea : 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here. 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 

And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when vve know it not. 



^ This was composed on the beach near Calais, in the autumn 
of 1802 (Wordsworth's note). 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

NEAR DOVER, SEPTEMBER, l802 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air was clear. 
The coast of France — the coast of France how near ! 
Drawn into almost frightful neighbourhood. 

I shrunk ; for verily the barrier flood 

Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 
A span pf waters ; yet what power is there ! 
What mightiness for evil and for good 1 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll. 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 

Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 

Spake laws to theniy and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 



ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC^ 



Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 

And was the safeguard of the West t the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free ; ' 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And when she took unto herself a M^te, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade. 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached its final day : 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the SKftde 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 



1 In 1797. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

TO TOUSSAINT l'oUVERTURE ^ 

ToussAiNTy the most unhappy man of men ! 

Whether the whistliiig Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon's earless den ; 

O miserable Chieitain ! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience ? Yet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow ; 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again. 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and 

skies ; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies. 
And love, and man's unconquerable mindv 



1 Fran9ois Dominique Toussaint I'Ouverture, born 1743, one of 
the leaders of the negro insurrection against the Spaniards in Hayti 
in 1791 ; made a general and chief of array of San Domingo by 
the French Convention, 1796; resisted the re-establishment of 
slavery by Bonaparte in i8oi, was arrested and sent to France, 
and died in prison in 1803. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

WRITTEN IN LONDONy SEPTEMBER, l802 

O FRIEND ! I know not which way I must look 
For comforty being, as I am, opprest, 
To think that now our life is only drest ^ 
For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook. 

Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best :' 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 
Plain living and high thinking are no more : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

' .. . • t i' 

LONDON, 1802 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at thb hour,: 
England hath need of thei^r^-she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, swor49 and pen* 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward h^fppiness. We are sej[fish .mep ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return, to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. . 

Thy soul was like a Star, and 4welt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Pure as the .naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on, life's common. way. 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

When I have borne in memory what has tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords Tor ledgers, and desert 
The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 

I had, my Country ! — am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my hfeart. 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men : 
And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then. 

Among the many movements of his mind. 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

OCTOBER, 1803 

These times strike monied worldlings with dismay : 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair-; 
While te^s of thousands^ thinking on the affray. 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 

And minds not stinted 6r untilled are given, 
Sound, healthy children of the God of heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising sui? in May. 

What do vve gather hence but firmer faith 
That every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon Ipy Hope's perpetual breath ; 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, — and that richies are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death f 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

England ! the time is come when thou shoald'st wean 

Thy heart fVom its emasculating food ; 

The truth should now be better understood ; 

Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 
Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses ; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou would'st step 
between. 
England ! all nations in this charge agree : 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far— far more abject, is thine Enemy : ' 
Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the frieight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 

Oh grief that Earth's best hopes rest all with Thee ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

Nuns firet not at their convent's narrow room ;• 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; *' 
Maids at the wheels the weaver at his looiil^ 

Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Fumess-fellsy 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 
In truth the prison, unto which we dopm 

Ourselves, no prison is : and hence for me, 

In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be bouiid 
Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of gmUnd 5 

Pleased if son^e Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of tiao much liberty 
Should find brief solaice there, as I have found. 
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WBLLIAM WORDSWORTH 

Wings hare we^ — said as fiir as we can go. 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood. 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know. 
Are a substantial world, both pare and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and Mood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store^ ' 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently cfear^ — 
The gentle lady married to the Moor ; ' 
And heavenly Una with her milk-wkite lamb. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 



ADMONITION 



Well may'st thoii halt — ^and gaze with brightening eye ! 
The lovely cx}ttage in the guardian nook 
Hath stirred thee deeply ; with its own dear, btook^ 
Its own small pasture^, almost its pwn sky ! 

But covet not the Abode ; — forbear to sigh. 
As many do, repinipg while they look ; 
Intruders — who would tear froni Naiure'a book 
This precious- lea^ witj^i harsh impiety^ 

Think what the home must be if it. were thii^ey 
Even thine, though few thy wa^ts: !*t^Roo( win- 
dpw, door, f 

The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 

The roses to the porch which they, entwine : 

Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touched, would melt away. 



/ 
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1 1 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting ^hd spending, we lay waste bur powers i 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the Moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not.— Great God ! I'd rather be^ 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his Wreathed horn. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

NOVEMBER^ 1806 

Another year ! — another deadly blow ! • 
Another mighty Empire overthrown ! ^ 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 

'Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 

O dastard whom such fortune doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear. 

Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear. 
And honour which they do not understand.^ 



^ Prussia, in the Battle of Jena, i4tb Oct. , 1806. 

^ ' Danger which they fear, and honour which they understand 
not.' Words in Lord Brooke's Life of Sir P. Sidney [Words- 
worth's note]. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

ON THE SUBJUGATION OP SWITZERLAND^ 1807 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice^ 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fbught'st against him ; but hast vainly striven 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which stili bleft 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it b< 

That Mountain floods should thunder as ^before. 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 



TO B. R. HAY DON 

High is oiwr calling, Friend I-^Greative Art 

(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil |>regnaat with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part. 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 

And oh 1 when Nature shrinks, as oft she may. 

Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be stienuous for the bright reward. 

And in the soul admit of no decay. 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness. 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

/ 

Surprised by joy — impatient as the Wind 

I turned to share the transport — oh ! with whom 
But Thee,^ deep buried in the silent tomb. 
That spot which no vicissitude can find ? ' 

Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind-^ 

But how could I forget thee ? Through what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss ? — That thought's return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore. 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 



1 Catherine Wordsworth, the author's fourth chfld, who died in 
1812. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

I WATCHy and long have watched, with calm regret 
Yon slowly-sinking star — immortal Sire 
(So might he seem) of all the glittering quire ! 
Blue ether still surrounds him — yet — and yet ; 

But now the horizon's rocky parapet 

Is reached, where, forfeiting his bright attire, 
He burns — transmuted to a dusky fire — 
Then pays submissively the appointed debt 

To the flying moments, and is seen no more. 

Angels and gods ! we struggle with o.ur fate. 
While health, power, glory, from their height 
decline. 

Depressed ; and then extinguished ; and our state 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine, 
That no tomorrow shall our beams restore ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

AFTER-THOUGHT (rIVER DUDDOI^) 

I THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide;. 

As being past away, — ^Vain sympathies ! * 

For, backward, Duddon, as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide'; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies ; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 
We men, who in our mom of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ; — be it so ! 

Enough, if something from our hands have pdwei^ 
To live, and act, and serve the ifoture how ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith's tr: 

scendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.* 



^ * And feel that I am happier than I know.' — Milton. [WcMrds- 
worth's note. The line is from Paradise Lost, viii. , 28a. ] 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 



A PARSONAGE IN OXFORDSHIRE 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends. 
Is marked by no distinguishable line ; 
The turf unites, the pathways intertwine ; 
And, whereso'er the stealing footstep tends, 

Garden, and that domain where kindred, friends, 
And neighbours rest together, here confound 
Their several features, mingled like the sound 
Of many waters, or as evening blends 

With shady night. Soft airs from shrub and flower. 
Waft fragrant greetings to each silent grave ; 
And while those lofty poplars gently wave 

Their tops, between them comes and goes a sky 
Bright as the glimpses of eternity 
To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 



MUTABILITY 

From low to high doth dissolution climb. 
And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awfiil notes, whose concord shall not fail ; 
A musical but melancholy chime. 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 
Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 
Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that be 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime. 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 

And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 

His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air. 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 



king's college CHAPELy CAMBRIDGE 



Tax not the royal Saint ^ with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned — 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only — this immense 

And glorious Work of fine intelligence ! 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the . sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells. 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 

Lingering — and wandering on. as loth to die ; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 



» King Henry VI. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have firowhed^ 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief ; 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp. 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faeryland 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 

Fell round the path of 'Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a trumpet ; whencie he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

' t 

4 

TO THE PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING STAR 
COMPOSED AT LOCH LOMOND 

Though joy attend Thee oifient at the birth 
Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit moit 
To watch thy course when Daylight, fled from earth, 
In the green sky hath left his lingering ghost, 

Perplexed as if between a splendour lost 

And splendour slowly mustering. Since the Sun, 
The absolute, the world-absorbing One, ' 

Relinquished half his empire to the hbst 

Emboldened by thy guidance, holy Star, 

Holy as princely — who that looka on thee. 
Touching, as now, in thy humility 

The mountain borders of this seat of care. 

Can question that thy countenance is bright. 
Celestial Power, as much with love as light ? 
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Why art thou silent ! Is thy love a plant 

Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so feir ? 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant ? 

Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant — 
Bound to thy service with unceasing care, 
The mind's least generous wish a mendicant 
For. nought but what thy happiness could spare. 

Speak — though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 

Than a forsaken bird's-nest filled with snow 
'Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine — 
Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may 
know.^ 



1 It is interesting to learn from Wordsworth's own note on this 
sonnet that it was ' written without the least reference to any 
individual object' ; but was suggested by the sight of a bird's 
nest half filled with snow, and composed ' merely to prove to my- 
self that I could, if I thought fit, write in a strain that Poets have 
been fond of. 
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FROM MICHAEL ANGELO ^ 



Eternal Lord ! eased of a cumbrous load, 

And loosened from the world, I turn to Thee ; 
Shun, like a shattered bark, the storm, and flee 
To thy protection for a safe abode. 

The crown of thorns, hands pierced upon the tree, 
The meek, benign, and lacerated face, 
To a sincere repentance promise grace. 
To the sad soul give hope of pardon free. 

With justice mark not Thou, O Light divine. 
My fault, nor hear it with thy sacred ear ; 
Neither put forth that way thy arm severe ; 

Wash with thy blood my sins ; thereto incline 
More readily the more my years require 
Help, and forgiveness speedy and entire. 



^ Rime, ed. Guasti> p. 241, Florence, 1863, 'Scarco d' un' im- 
portuna e grave salma . 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 



(1772.1834) 



lines to w. l., esq., while he sang a song to 

purcell's music 



While my young cheek retains its healthful hues. 
And I have many friends who hold me dear, 
Linley ! methinks I would not often hear 
Such melodies as thine, lest I should lose 

All memory of the wrongs and sore distress 
For which my miserable brethren weep. 
But should uncomforted misfortunes steep 
My daily bread in tears and bitterness. 

And if at death's dread moment I should lie 
With no beloved face at my bedside 
To fix the last glance of my closing eye, 

Methinks, such strains, breathed by my angel guide, 
Would make me pass the cup of anguish by. 
Mix with the blest, nor know that I had died.^ 



1 ' As a strain of feeling, and for unity of •fieot, it is ygtiey 
happily done,' says Wordsworth of this sonnet, in a letter to 
Djrce (Prose Works, iiu, 336). 
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CHARLES LAMB 

(1775U1834) 

We were two pretty babes, thfc ^ungest she, 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, I wfeen. 
And Innocence her name. The time has been, 
We two did love each other's company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been apart. ' ' 
But when by show of seeming good beguiled, 
I left the garb and manners of a child, 
And my first love, for man's society. 

Defiling with the world my virgin heart — 

My loved companion dropped a tear, and fled. 
And hid in deepest shades her awful he^d. 

Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art — 
In vrhat delicious Eden to be found — 
That I may seek thee the <wide^i^ld ai^nd ? 
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CHARLES LAMB 



WORK . 

Who first invented work, and bound the free ' 

And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business in the green fields, and the town — 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade — and oh ! most sad, ' 
To that dry drudgery at the desk's dead wood i 
Who but the Being unblest^ alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan ! he who his unglad 
Task ever plies 'mid rotatory burnings. 

That round and round incalculably reel-^ 
For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel- 
In that red realm firom which are no retumings : 
Where toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye 
He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-da 
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CHARLES LAMB 

[In a leaf of a qtiarto edition of the ' Lives of the Saints, 
written, in Spanish, by the learned and reverend Father Alfonso 
Villegas, divine of the Order of St. Dominick, set forth in English 
by John Heigham, Anno 1630/ bought at a Catholic bookshop 
in Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, I found, carefully inserted, 
a painted flower, seemingly coeval with the book itself ; and did 
not for some time discover that it opened in the middle, and was 
the cover to a very humble draught of a Saint Anne, with the 
Virgin and Child ; doubtless the performance of some poor but 
pious Catholic, whose meditations it assisted.] 

O LIFT with reverent hand that tarnish'd flower, 
That shrines within her modest canopy 
Memorials dear to Romish piety ; 
Dim specks, rude shapes of Saints : in fervent hour 

The work perchance of some meek devotee. 

Who, poor in worldly treasures to set forth 
The sanctities she worshipped to their worth. 
In this imperfect tracery might see / 

Hints, that all Heaven did to her sense reveal. 

Cheap gifts best fit poor givers. We are told 
Of the lone mite, the cup of water cold, 
That in their way approved the offerer's zeal. 

True love shows costliest where the means are scant ; 
And, in her reckoning, they abound who want. 
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BLANCO WHITE 

(1775-1841) 

NIGHT AND DEATH ^ 

Mysterious Night ! when the first Man but knew 
Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame^ 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet 'neath a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting 'flame 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came. 
And lo. Creation widened on his view. ' 

Who could have thought what darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun r or who could find^ i 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed 
That to such endleas on^bs thou mad'st us blind i 

Weak man ! why to shun Death this anxious strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 



■ •. I 

^ There are two versions of this greatly admired sonnet. 
This, though the earlier and less known, certainly seems the 
better of the two. 
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BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 

(1 787-1 874) 

A STILL PLACE 

Under what beecHen shade pr sflent oak , , 

Lies the mute sylvan now, mysterious Pan ?' 
Once (when rich Peneus and llissus ran 
Clear from their fountains) as the morning broke^ 

'Tis said the Satyr with Apollo spoke, 

And to harmonious strife with his wild reed 
Challenged the God, whose music was iiadeed 
Divine, and fit for heaven. Each played, an4 woke 

Beautiful sounds to life^ deep melodies ; ^ - , 

One blew his pastoral pipe with such nice care 
That flocks and birds all, answered him ; ai]ycl one 

Shook his immortal showers upon the. air. 
That music has ascended to the sun ; 
But where the other ? Speak, ye dells and trees. 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 

(1788-1824) 

ON CHILLON 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art ; 

For there thy habitation is the heart, 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consigned, 

To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom. 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 
And freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 

Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar, for 'twas trod. 
Until his very steps have left a trace, \ 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Bonnivard.^ May none those marks effs^ce [ 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 



^A Genevese patriot of the seventeenth century, imprifloiied 
by the Duke of &ivoy in the Castle of Chillon. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

(1792-1822) 

TO WORDSWORTH 

Poet of Nature ! Thou hast wept to know 

That things depart which never may return : 
Childhood and youth, friendship and love's first 

glow, 
Have fled like sweet dreams, leaving thee to mourn. 

These common woes I feel. One loss is mine 
Which thou too feel'st ; yet I alone dep]ore. 
Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter's midnight roar : 

Thou hadst like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude. 
In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 

Songs consecrate to truth and liberty : — 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 
Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 



OZYMANDIAS 



I MET a traveller from an antique land 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the saa d 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose fro wn 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculpjtor well those passions read . , 
Which yet survive, stamped on those lifeless ^ingis, 
The hand that n^ocked them and the heart that fed ; 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 

* My name is Ozymandias, king of kin^ ; 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despai r ! ' 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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JOHN KEATS 
(1795M821) 



ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN's HOMER 



Much have I travelled in the realms pf gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watchef of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez ^ when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his nfien 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 



1 History, as the commentators all remind us, here requires 
Balboa. Vasco Nimez de Balboa discovered the Pacific in 1513. 
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JOHN KEATS 

THE HUMAN SEASONS 

Four Seasons fill the measure of the year ; 

There are four seasons in the mind of man : 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span : 

He has his Summer, when luxuriously 

Spring's honied cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 
Is nearest unto Heaven : quiet coves 

His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close ; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness — to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. < 

He has his Winter too of pale misfeature, 

Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 
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JOHN KEATS 

TO A LADY SEEN FOR A FEW MOMENTS AT VAUXHALL 

Time's sea hath been &vt years at its alow ebb ; 
Long hours have to and fro l^t creep the sand. 
Since I was tangled in thy beauty's web. 
And snared by the ungloving of thy hand. 

And yet I never look on midnight sky 

But I behold thine eye's well memoried light ; 

I cannot look upon the rose's dye 

But to thy cheek my soul doth take its flight ; 

I cannot look on any budding flower < 

But my fond ear, in i&ncy at thy lips, 
And hearkening for a love-sonnd, doth devour 
Its sweets in the wrong sense : Thou dost eclipse 

Every delight with sweet remembering. 

And grief into my darling joys dost bring. 
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JOHN KEATS 

ON A PICTURE OF XEANDER 

Come hither, all sweet maidens, soberl)^, 

Down-looking, aye, and with a chastened light 
Hid in the fringes of your eyelids white. 
And meekly let your Mr hands join^ be. 

As if so gentle that ye could not see. 

Untouched, a victim of your beauty bright. 
Sinking away to his young spirit's nighty 
Sinking bewildered 'mid the dreary sea : 

'Tis young Leander toiling to his death ; 

Nigh swooning, he doth purse his weary lips 
For Hero's cheak, and smiles against her smile. 

O horrid dream ! see how his body dips. 

Dead-heavy ; arms and shoulders gleam awhile : 
He's gone ; up bubbles all his amorous breath. 
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JOHN KEATS 

ON THE SEA ' 

It keeps eternal whitperiiigr around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them theif old shadowy sound. 

Often 'tis in such gentle temper ^und. 

That scarcely will the, very smallest shell 

Be moved for days from whence it son^etime fell, 

When last the winds of heaven were uiibound. 

Oh ye ! who have your eye-balls vexed and tired. 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea ; 
Oh ye ! whose ears are dinned with uproar rude. 

Or fed with too much cloying melody,-r^ 

Sit ye near some old cavern's mouth, and ,brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired ! 
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JOHN KEATS 

ON SEEING THE ELGIN MARBLED FOR THE FIRST TIME 

My spirit is too weak ;■ mortality ' 

Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
' Of godlike hardship tells me I must die ' 

Like a sick eagle looking at the 8ky. • j' 

Yet 'tis a gentle luxury to weep, 
That I have not the cloudy winds to keep - 
Fresh for the opening of the morning's eft. 

Such dim-conceivM glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indescribable fbud ; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rtde 
Wasting of old Time — ^with a billowy main, 
A sun, a shadow of a magnitude. 
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JOHN KEATS 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain^ 

Before high-pil(kl books in charact'ry 

Hpld like rich garners the fUll^ripened grain ; 

When I beholdy upon the night's starred face . 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 
And fbel that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance ; 

And when I feel,, fkir creature of an hour ! 
That I shall never look upon thee more,, 
Never have relish in the fiiiry power 
Of unreflecting love !— then on the shor^ . 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think. 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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JOHN KEATS 

TO SLEEP 

O SOFT embalmer of the still midnight ! ' ■■ 

Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, - 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embowered from the lights 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine ; 

O soothest Sleep ! if it so please thee, close. 

In midst of this thine hymn, my willing ejr^ 
Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling charities ; / 

Then save me, or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many Woes j 
Save me from curious conscience/ that ItiU' 'lords 

Its strength, for darkness burrowing like a mole ; '• • 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards 
And seal the hushed casket of my soul. 
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JOHN KEATS 

A DREAM, AFTER REAbiNG DANtfi's EPISODE OF PAOLO 

AND FRANCESCA ^ 

As Hermes once took to his feathers light, 

When lulUd Argus, baffled, swooned isind sl6pt. 

So on a Delphic reed, my idle spright 

So played, so charmed, so conquered, so betfeft 

The dragon-world of all its hundred eyes ; ' 
And seeing it asleep, so fled away, 
Not to pure Ida with its snow-cold skies, 
Nor unto Tempe, where Jove grieved a day ; 

But to that second circle of sad Hell, 

Where in th? gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of rain and Kail-stones, lovers need hot tell' 
Their sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips t saw. 

Pale were the lips I kissed, and Blit the form 

I floated with, about that melancholy storm. 



J Inferno, Canto v. 
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JOHN KEATS 

HIS IJ^ST SONNET 

Bright star ! would I were steadfast as thou art — 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature's patient, sleepless Eremite, 

The mioving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth's human shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors, — 

No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 

Pillowed upon my fair love's ripening breast. 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swelt; 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever — or else swoon to death.^ 



* Another reading : — 

' Half-passionless, and so swoon on to death '. 

(Lord Houghton's note.) 
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THOMAS HOOD 

(1 799- 1 845) 

SILENCE 

There is a silence where hath been no sound ; 
There is a silence where no sound may be : 
In the cold grave — under the deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert where no life is found. 

Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound ; 
No voice is hushed — no life treads silently. 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free 
That never spoke, over the idle ground. 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 

Of antique palaces, where Man hath been. 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyaena, calls. 
And owls, that flit continually between. 

Shriek to the echo, and the Iqw winds moan. 

There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone. 



H 
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THOMAS HOOD 



DEATH 



It is not death, that sometime in a sigh 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight ; 
That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night. 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite. 
And all life's ruddy springs forget to flow ; 
That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal Sprite 
Be lapped in alien clay and laid below ; . 

It is not death to know this, — but to know 

That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves ' 

In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft, — and when grass waves 

Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men. 
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A gentle shepherd, born in Arcady . 

Ah, sweet Content, where is thy mild abode 

Alexis, here she stayed ; among these pines 

And yet I cannot reprehend the flight 

Another year, another deadly blow ! . 

A rose as fair as ever saw the North . 

As Hermes once took to his feathers light . 

As when it happeneth that some lovely town 

As when, to one who long hath watched, the Morn 

At the round earth's imagined corners blow 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Ay me, and am I now the man whose Muse 

Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew 

Because thou wast the daughter of a King 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 

Beneath a sable veil and shadows deep 

Bright star ! would I were steadfast as thou art . 

Calm is all nature as a resting wheel . 

Captain or Colonel, or Knight in Arms . 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night 

Come hither, all sweet maidens, soberly . 

Come Sleep ! O Sleep, the certain knot of peace 

Command the roof, great Genius, and from thence 

Could then the babes from yon imsheltered cot 

Cowper, whose silver voice, task'd sometimes hard 

Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench 

Daughter to that good Earl, once President 

Dear quirister, who from these shadows sends . 

Dear, why should you command me to my rest 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws 

Doth then the world go thus, doth all thus move 

Drawn with the attractive virtue of her eyes 

Earth has not anything to show more fair . 

England ! the time is come when thou should'st wean 

Eternal Lord ! eased of a cumbrous load . 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind . 
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Fair Amazon of Heaven ! who took'st in hand . 
Fair Clytie doth flourish in the spring 
Fair is my love that feeds among the lilies 
Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing . 
Fie, foohsh earth, think you the heaven wants glory 
Four Seasons fill the measure of the year . 
Fra bank to bank, fra wood to wood I rin . 
Fresh Spring, the herald of love's mighty king . 
From low to high doth dissolution climb . 
From you have I been absent in the spring 
Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Give pardon, blessed soul ! to my bold cries 
Gracious, divine and most omnipotent 
Harry, whose tuneful and well- measured song . 
He that for fear his Master did deny . 
High is our calling. Friend ! — Creative Art 
Highway, since you my chief Parnassus be 
How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth . 
' dreamt the nymph that o'er my fancy reigns . 

f chaste and pure devotion of my youth . 

f crossed with all mishaps be my poor life 

f music and sweet poetry agree 

f so it hap this offspring of my care . 

f there be nothing new, but that which is 

f thou survive my well-contented day 
know that all beneath the moon deca)rs 
met a traveller from an antique land 

mmortal Heat, O let thy greater flame 

mmortal Love, author of this great frame 

n eddying course when leaves began to fly 
never drank of Aganippe well .... 

nland. within a hollow vale, I stood 

n pride of wit, when high desire of fame . 

n vain to me the smiling mornings shine . 
once may see when years shall wreck my wrong 
that have been a lover, and could show it 
thought of thee, my partner and my guide 

t is a beauteous evening, calm and free . 

t is most true that eyes are formed to serve 

t is not death, that sometime in a sigh 

t keeps eternal whisperings around . 
watch and long have watched, with calm regret 
Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son . 
Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust . 
Let me not to the marriage of true itiinds . . . 
Let others of the world's decayings tell 
Let others sing of Knights ^nd Paladines . 
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Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Like as a huntsman after weary chase 
Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
Lo, I the man that whilom loved and lost . 
Look how the flower which lingeringly doth fade 
Look, how the pale queen of the silent night 
Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round 
Love is a name too lovely for the god 
Love still a boy and oft a wanton is . 
Love that liveth, and reig^eth in my thought 
Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show 
Mary, I want a lyre with other strings 
Men call you fair, and you do credit it 
Methought I saw my late espoused saint . 
Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay 
Milton, thou shouldst be living at this horn- 
Most glorious I^rd of life ! that on this day 
Much have I travelled in the realms of gold 
My galley, charged with forgetfulness 
My God, where is that ancient heat towards Thee? 
My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming 
My lute, be as thou wast when thou didst grow 
My spirit is too weak ; mortality 
Mysterious Night ! when the first Man but knew 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
O ever skilled to wear the form we love 
O friend ! I know not which way I must look 
Of this fair volume which we World do name 
O, if thou knew'st how thou thyself dost harm 
O lift with reverent hand that tarnish*d flower 
O me, what eyes hath Love put in my head 
Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee 
O never say that I was fialse of heart . 
One day I wrote her name upon the sand . 
O nightingale that on yon bloomy spray . 
On this lone isle, whose rugged rocks affright 
O soft embalmer of the still midnight 
Oxford, since late I left thy peaceful shore . 
Penelope, for her Ulysses' sake . 
Plain-pathed Experience, the unlearn Ws guide 
Poet of Nature ! Thou hast wept to know . 
Pdor soul, the centre of my sinful earth 
Run, shepherds, run where Bethlem blest appears 
Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frbwned 
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Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green . 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day . 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea 

Since honour from the honourer proceeds . 

Since there's no help, come. let us kiss and part 

Sleep, Silence child, sweet father of soft rest 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Surprised by joy— -impatient as the Wind . 

Sweet soul, which in the April of thy years 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense . 

Th' Assyrian King, in peace, with foul desire . 

That learned Grecian, who did so excel 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame . 

The last and greatest herald of heaven's King . 

Then hate me if thou wilt ; if ever now 

There is a silence where hath been no sound 

These times strike monied worldlings with dismay 

The star of my mishap imposed this pain . 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon . 

They say that shadows of deceasW ghosts 

They that have power to hurt, and will do none 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me 

This holy season, fit to fast and pray 

Those lines that I before have writ, do lie . 

Thou art returned, great Light, to that blest hour 

Though in the wax a perfect picture made . 

Though joy attend Thee orient at the birth 

Thou purblind Boy, since thou hast been so slack 

Thou who to look for Rome, to Rome art come 

Thrice happy he who by some shady grove 

Thrice toss those oaken ashes in the air 

Thrice worthy guardian of that sacred spring 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 

Time's sea hath been five years at its slow ebb 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old . 

Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men . 

Triumphant arches, statues crowned with bays 

Truce, gentle Love, a Parley now I crave . 

Two voices are there ; one is of the sea 

Under what beechen shade or silent oak . 

Up, sluggish soul, awake, slumber no more 

Virtue, alas, now let me take some rest 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed 

Well mayst thou halt — and gaze with brightening eye 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain .... 
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books, and many others are in preparation. 



The First Volumes will be — 
Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 

by Stephen Gwynn. Three Volumes. 

Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 

by Stephen Gwynn. Three Volumes. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Ttuo Volume*, 

Cranford. By Mrs Gaskell. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs Craik. 

Edited by Annie Matheson. Tnvo Volumes. 

Lavengro. By George Borrow. Edited by 

F. H. Groome. Ttvo Volumes. 

Eothen. By A. W. Kinglake. Edited by D. 

A Little Book of English Lyrics. 

A Little Book of Scottish Verse. Edited by 

T. F. Henderson. 

The Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. 

Gary. With an Introduction and Notes by Paget 
Toynbee. 

The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 

The Princess, and other Poems. By Alfred, 

Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. 

Maud, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 

Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching. 

Selected Poems of William Blake. Edited 

by Mark Perugini. 



